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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
WOMAN! 









RAY of him who formed the whole, 
A glory circling round the soul!’ 
repeated Ethel—and that glory 
seemed to circle round herself; it 
ri lightened her step, it expanded her 

stature, it opened her eyes to the 
life and beauty around her, and 
made her appreciate the loveliness 
of that beautiful nature, which till 
now had appeared to her ‘a thing 
of eourse.’ As Ethel returned with 
Harry to the house, the sward felt 
softer, the diversified green of the 
trees seemed richer, the view 
towards the house wider, the very 
blue of the sky purer; that vivid 
ray of life and love was pouring 
into her soul its ever magnificent, 
never-dying glory—to be again and 
min renewed in every human being, whose nature is good and grand: 
ugh to commingle its own inner existence with that of a fellow mbrtal. 
‘Oh, {Ethel, Ethel, how changed you are, to be sure,’ said Harry, 
mrnfully ; ‘you used to skip about this place like one of those deer, 
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and now you walk grandly and proudly, like the old dames in our family 
pictures. I can’t stand it, you'll soon make me as mawkish as your. 
self,’ 

Harry hurried off towards the house, and looked for his mother. 4 
few minutes later Ethel entered the bright drawing-room, just as Harry 
was detailing to Mrs. Damer what had taken place. Mrs. Damer raised 
her eyes ; one look at Ethel was sufficient. 

‘Harry, my boy, I shall hear from Ethel what it is all about; now, 
you go and order the open carriage for a drive at six o'clock.’ 

‘Oh, very well, I’m to be got rid of; now, you have secrets between 
you.’ 

Harry went ; Ethel knelt down by Mrs. Damer’s side, and put both 
arms round her friend ; just as she had done, when she had asked per- 
mission to come and live with Harry and his mother. 

‘Ethel, who spoke to you in the park? Tell me, darling. He? 

Ethel clung closer. ‘ He rushed through the trees, stood there before 
me, and said a few words, that he had come to bring his life and soul 
—would I give mine? Iwas only to look at him. Dearest aunty, I 
did look at him, and then—,’ Ethel pressed her face closer still, ‘he 
took my hands, and covered them with kisses.’ 

‘Thank God! for once,’ exclaimed Mrs. Damer ; ‘two souls will be 
united, instead of two bodies, or two fortunes.” She had spoken 
unawares, but quickly recollected herself, and gently folded Ethel to 
her. 

‘Then you are not displeased, aunty ? 

‘Ethel, we can both trust Zollwitz, his relatives are people of rank, 
but I am afraid some misfortune has befallen them. Professor Holmann 
wrote a line to Mr. Damer about it; we shall, however, know more 
when my husband arrives. You see, Ethel, forts sake, not only for 
yours, should those sweet hopes be locked in your own breast. Even 
we two must not give words to feelings that are as yet so shadowy and 
doubtful. Trust me, Zollwitz will come forward like an honest man, 
the moment he can do so honourably, and with hope of success.’ 
‘Aunty, only one thing; may I, may I love him; my soul dreams of 


nothing else.’ 
‘My sweet child, who can forbid you? Not I, not I. Come to me 


always.’ 
Mrs. Damer sank back on her lounge, and then Ethel saw how weary 


she looked. 
A telegram came, the ex-minister would be there in the evening ; % 

few hours later he appeared in person, filling the house with his over- 

powering bodily and mental presence. 

_ ‘Ethel? said Mr. Damer, ‘ your brother is out of danger ; I saw him 
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myself, The nicest sister-nurse is waiting upon him J ever saw. One 
might almost wish to be ill, to have such nursing ; I fancy I have seen 
her face somewhere or other, but I cannot remember where.’ 

‘Thank God, George is out of danger. Do tell me what the nurse is 
like ? 

‘She is young, gentle, sagacious, and very taciturn.’ 

é What luck!’ chimed in Harry. 

‘ Jane, dear, I did not see Professor Holmann again. There are some 
very sad news. Major Zollwitz went abroad in a hurry, and died sud- 
denly. I was afraid to intrude myself upon the Professor and poor Made- 
moiselle Mary, but I do wish Zollwitz had not rushed away like that ; 
he ought to be with them, I am getting angry with him. Zollwitz has 
after all disappointed my high expectations ;’ and Mr. Damer walked 
about angrily, as was his wont. 

An uneasy pause, no one spoke ; at last Mrs. Damer said faintly : 

‘I am very, very sorry for them; those people have suffered ; poor, 
poor Mary.’ 

Ethel’s heart was full; she tried to speak, could not, and hurried 
from the room. 

Harry laid his head on the table, and sobbed: ‘I do wish Zollwitz 


had not left us, 1am going back in all my work. Papa, dear, do find 
him out, and send me to him.’ 


‘ Be patient, I’ve been thinking about both of you, Edward will soon 
be home. Say good night to your mamma, and don’t worry her.’ 

Harry hugged his mother and went off despondingly. 

Mr. Damer looked at his wife : 

‘What’s the matter, Jane, you look pale, and I want you much; 
there is something growing in my thoughts, getting stronger and 
stronger there, and creating within me new impulse for action. But 
impulse is not enough, purpose even is not. I want guidance for both ; 
I can discern that a new social wave is coming upon us, and I should 
like to have a hand in dirécting it safely into port. Do you hear, Jane; 
how pale you do look to be sure. Jane, after all the great principles 
that have helped to direct the world so far, I think we are coming, or 
rather we shall come in our day, upon the greatest, the one which 
Christ meant to embody for our worldly direction, only we don’t see 
his teaching in that way. I mean, Jane,—oh, how hard it is to give 
words to your thoughts when you have never been trained to it, and 
have never learnt a bit of logic in your life !—Jane, I think we shail 
begin to see the value of “individual man ”—his worth as man,,without 
accessories, and we shall see the necessity of acting socially for thé 
aggregate, because it represents the multiplied individual. Now, Jane, 
T want you to help me, as I can’t have the Professor just now, to reason 
oO 2 
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out that principle and build on it,—do you hear? Our Saviour says, 
“‘ Not a sparrow falls without knowledge, much less one of us,” showing 
the value of each. Says Burns, “A man’s a man for a’ that,” giving 
an equal worth to all as men. . Don’t laugh at my poor beginning, Jane; 
how dare I philosophise to anybody but you? Such a man as a big, 
burly ex-cabinet minister should have facts at his fingers’ ends and not 
fancies, thoughts, ideas or principles. Facts are the true foundations 
for social buildings, Jane, I am beginning to think. We are mistakes, 
and I am beginning to vote for principles and apply them to our actual 
state, not to upset but to improve it. You'll help me, Jane, won't you? 
- How pale you look to be sure. Go to bed, darling ; [ll have my cigar 
and ramble on the green.’ 

Mr. Damer kissed his pale wife, and rang the bell for her maid. 

At breakfast the next morning, Mrs. Damer looked paler still and 
Mr. Damer out of sorts, but patient, a miracle with him ; he glanced at 
his wife now and then suspiciously, but made no remarks about her 


‘appearance. 
‘A letter from Lord Tenterton,’ he said; ‘he has accepted my 


invitation, and will be here this morning. He asks whether I have seen 
in the “‘ Times” that D’Alvensleben died suddenly abroad ; how should 
I, I never read births or deaths? But what can it mean—there was a 
row with Major Zollwitz at Lady Julia’s ball ; the Major said he would 


hold D’Alvensleben responsible for something or other. Jane, I think 
those two men had a duel and both fell. Howden was right ; D’Alvens- 
leben was over discreet, ever rubbing off the dirty spot in his character. 
And that honest, brave man had to fall by such hands ; poor fellow, 
where can Zollwitz be? I am disappointed in that young man. 

Another awkward pause, even Harry said nothing. 

Breakfast over, Mr. Damer called his wife. 

‘ Now, Jane, you are getting thin end ugly ; come, be off with Harry 
to the grounds, and get some colour into your cheeks. Never mind the 
housekeeper this morning, let Ethel see her ; she looks fat and well, a 
little work will do her good. 

Mrs. Damer called for bonnet and shawl, and did as she was bid ; but 
in a dispirited way. Ethel went to the morning room—Mr. Damer to 
his study. 

An hour or two later, up drove Lord Tenterton, asked for Mr. Damer, 
and went into the study. 

‘Damer, you know I am pretty straightforward ; the old folks press 
meito marry—I had never thought of it. My brother Lomond won't 
marry now—he is too deep in that ‘ liaison’ of his; she’s got him fot 
life—that pretty French danseuse. My mother has tried everything—it 
is no use—he'll stick to her. My second brother, you know, is a cripple, 
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and may go any day ; so the strawberry leaves will some time pass tomy 
issue. I can’t withstand the old lady’s tears, because she’s been a. good 
mother, as far as her station would permit her—she’d been a glorious 
mother lower down in the scale. I have promised to get married. There 
is, just now, but one girl I might covet, and I told Her Grace so—that’s 
your niece, Ethel Harrowby. Do you think anyone is beforehand with 
me? Have I your consent ?’ 

‘With all my heart, old fellow! why how could anyone be beforehand 
with you !—she’s but a child, out of school frocks, and has had Jane to 
look after her; and Jane would stand no nonsense, gentle as she is 
to me.’ 

‘May I see Miss Harrowby 1’ 

‘To be sure—she is in the morning room, and I wish you all success. 
1 know she is alone, because my wife and Harry are in the grounds. 
Tenterton, you'll work with me then—I have a great scheme in my 
head.’ 

Tenterton opened his eyes, nodded, and went. 

In the morning room sat Ethel, dressed in crisp muslin—her exquisite 
youthful shape well set off by it; her rich hair thrown off the broad, 
spirited forehead, on which the swelling lines traced forethought and 
determination. She was reading Robertson’s ‘ Charles V.’—that halting 
period of Europe’s history—taking notes here and there, to be embodied 
in short pithy essays, read over, and corrected by Mrs. Damer. Next 
to Robertson, lay Schiller’s ‘ Secession of the Netherlands,’ in German ; 
and a heap of domestic account books ; by the side stood an easel, with 
a chalk sketch on it. Ethel’s, Mrs. Damer’s, and Harry’s tables were all 
covered with the signs of positive work, without artificial pretension. 

Lord Tenterton knocked, and entered; casting a glance round the 
cheerful room, and over its bright occupant. 

“Good morning, Lord Tenterton ; when did you arrive? I did not 
hear you come.’ ren | 

‘I have just been to Mr. Damer’s room, and I come from him straight- 
way to you, Miss Harrowby. May I speak to you unreservedly for a 
few moments ?’ 

Ethel felt uneasy and oppressed—she divined something. Nervously 
she drew towards the shading window curtains, and caught one in her 
hand, as if to hold by it for protection. Tenterton, manly and frank, 
Stood before her. 

“I have come, with my parents’ consent and Mr. Damer’s best wishes, 
Miss Harrowby, to offer my hand and position to your acceptance.’ Iam 
4 plain man ; but if you would trust your welfare into my hahds, Miss 

» it would be my life’s desire to deserve your trust. I cannot 
“'y much "his face began to glow with expectant éa,érness—‘ but my 
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heart and future prospects are pretty well bound up in your answer. 
May I hope? Will you try to love me, and allow me to lay my devotion 
at your feet 1’ : 

Ethel gasped for breath. ‘Lord Tenterton, you do me much honour. 
I know you might look much higher. I shall, in full trust of your 
manly honour, say to you what I should say to no one ;—deep carnation 
spread over Ethel’s face and neck—‘ my whole soul and heart are given 
elsewhere. My lord, you are a good and generous man; J could not 
waver, but my friends might ; help me to refuse your noble offer, help 
me to refuse my friends’ entreaties ; my lord, I throw myself on your 
generous and noble nature for mercy.’ 

Tenterton was thunderstruck. He trembled. 

‘Miss Harrowby, you are very cruel. I feel this as a heavy blow, from 
which I shall not recover for some time ; and my poor old mother—she 
was so pleased. Depend on my discretion ; good morning.’ 

Tenterton went brusquely, but without hesitation ; he hastened to 
the stables, had his horse put to, and drove off without again seeing any 
one. 

Mr. Damer broke in upon Ethel, while she was wiping away the cold 
moisture from her forehead, seeing before her that other apparition under 
the park trees, and listening again to that impassioned address. Ah, 
Zollwitz had asked no one’s consent, he had come straight to her, 
bringing soul to soul. 

‘Ethel, what does this mean? Here has Tenterton driven off like a 
thundercloud? Did he propose ; did you refuse him ?’ 

‘I did, uncle.’ 

‘Then you are mad ; you have refused a good and honest man, and a 
duchess’s crown. What fancies are these?’ Mr. Damer was forgetting 
philosophy and individual rights ; habit is strong. 

‘Uncle Damer, I very much honour you—I am under your roof, and 
owe you an explanation; I cannot marry Lord Tenterton, and be 
duchess some day, as you say, because I have no heart to give him. 
Soft womanliness now spread over her face ; she approached Mr. Damer, 
laid both her hands on his arm, but still bravely looked into his fiery 
eyes, not daunted a bit. ‘Uncle Damer, if I honour you, there is some 
one I love dearly, I esteem above all women I have ever known ; it is 
my own sweet aunt. Forgive me, for her sake, and trust to me; don't 
say harsh things, and drive me away; it would break my heart to be 
separated from your wife.’ Ethel now broke down ; the hot, single tear 
drops slowly coursed down her cheeks. 

‘God knows what is coming to you all! when I thought of individu- 
alism, I had thought of the men only, I had never reckoned on the 
_ Women wanting it. It will certainly complicate matters. Give me 
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kiss, poor girl, and don’t look so sad ; there, after all, it is your own 
affair, and if you choose to be foolish, you will suffer, not 7. I suppose 
that is what individual responsibility means,’ grumbled Mr. Damer, as 
he walked off. 

He took his hat, and left the house, striding away from that portion of 
the grounds where he believed his wife and Harry to be, and going at a 
tremendous pace towards Aunt Sarah’s farm ; he arrived there in half 
the time other people would. The sight of the old Suffolk farm-hall 
brought back early reminiscences, and disturbed more and more Mr. 
Damer’s nervous system. Not fatigued, even now, he walked up and 
down the famous row of chestnut trees in front of the farm. Who had 
not walked under those trees?—brave and bold men, hunted men, con- 
spiring men, men who defended their position, men who claimed their 
rights, men who stood up for royalty, men who asserted the people ; 
those trees had looked upon all the passions that swell the human 
breast, and stood there still, remembering in their hoary heads centuries 
of English history with which the county of Suffolk is bound up. Up to 
this day, that row of trees is still there. They looked upon Mr. Damer 
as a specimen of a new era, and thought his musings puerile compared 
with their own mighty state secrets. 

‘Joe, tell your mistress Mr. Damer is in the chestnut walk, and wants 
to see her.’ 

After a few moments Aunt Sarah came out to him. 

‘Pray, has the house tumbled in, nephew, that you have come to seeme?’ 

But Mr. Damer looked serious. 

‘I’m in trouble, Sarah, and have come for advice.’ 

‘Hm! you frighten me, nephew ; it must be a trouble when you come 
for advice. Out with it—what is it? 

Mr. Damer’s lip quivered. Aunt Sarah was awed. 

‘Sarah, let’s go in ; I feel faint.’ 

Silently they entered. Mr. Damer threw himself into a large arm 
chair, in the cosy farm parlour. Aunt Sarah fetched a glass of wine. 

‘“Sarah—Jane, my wife, is looking bad and unhappy. She was very 
pale, last night—I sent her to-bed ; and when I came, a couple of hours 
later, into the bedroom, she looked as white as a ghost, and the tears were 
slowly running down her soft cheeks without her knowing it, for she was 
fast asleep. I looked at her, but never woke her. This morning she is the 
Same—as pale as death. I sent her into the grounds, with Harry, 
having made up my mind to come to you.’ Mr. Damer looked wretched. 

Aunt Sarah’s woman’s nature gave way;—she went up, tenderly, to her 
nephew, and kissed his cheek. : 

‘Let me think, Robert. Jane is the finest woman I know; has any- 
thing else happened ?” 
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‘ Nothing ;—only that that goose, Ethel Harrowby, has refused Lord 
Tenterton.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘ Because she’s got no heart to give him.’ 

‘Hm! where is it ?’ 

‘ How should I know ?—she looks jolly enough.’ 

‘ Does she look very happy ?’ 

‘She gets more beautiful every day.’ 

‘T'll go into the chesnut walk and think. Wait a bit.’ 

Aunt Sarah unceremoniously left the parlour, went out and walked 
under the trees, whispering of olden times; in about ten minutes she 
reappeared. Mr. Damer sat listlessly in the arm-chair. Aunt Sarah 
approached him, drew a chair to his side and looked earnestly at him. 

‘ Nephew, I am an old woman, a very old woman. I am plain nov, 
you have heard I was beautiful once. I seem to have a crabbed heart 
now, I had a warm one once. What has kept me an old maid ; what 
has made me soured and quarrelsome? Too much love. That’s your 
wife’s complaint 

‘What do you mean, Sarah, I don’t understand. I love my wife, I 
hope she loves me ; and there is an end of it.’ 

‘There isn’t; your wife is pining for that grander companionship, 
which you don’t understand ; I can see something, that Ethel is in love 
with some one—very much in love—that her soul is in it—and that 
your wife envies her that, which you have never given her.’ 

‘Why, I am not in love with Ethel ; what are you saying, Sarah? | 
don’t know what to make of you, you are getting sentimental.’ 

‘I was so once ; I wish I had remained so ; it is beautiful to be senti- 
mental, and one suffers sadly when it’s shaken out of one as it was out 
of me. Nephew, I say things by halves ; you must try and understand 
me. Your wife is a good, loving woman, with powers of mind beyond 
a woman’s ordinary capacity ; you have caught her by her loving side, 
she married you and clung to you ; you have lorded it over her, treating 
her like a valuable bundle of chattels, sending her hither and thither 
like a pet dog; she obeyed you. The other side, the powerful side of 
her is gaining ground now, and if she were not so loving and so good— 
why, she’d turn restive.’ 

‘But no man ever thought so much of his wife, and talked sense to 
her as I do.’ 

‘ Because you knew she would listen ; it was done in a snappy, snarly 
way oftentimes.’ 

‘Then what am I to do? 

‘A very simple thing—think that she’s as good as you, every bit of it, 
and treat her accordingly.’ 
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‘Ah! I see, Sarah, you're going in for the rights of woman.’ 

‘If you don’t, you'll lose your wife, for she’s gentle and tender, yet 
firm with all that ! 

‘It’s no use praising her to me. .You have set me another problem. I 
can’t solve it. , Everybody want rights, where they are all to come from 
God only knows ; that’s certain, some people will have to be shorn of 
those they've got now. Aunt Sarah, I have a proposal—will you let 
me come and live in the old hall, and give me your income ; take my 
house, or all three of them, and my twenty thousand pounds a year? 
Now, will you ?’ 

‘You are mad, let me look at you ?’ 

‘Iam not mad; I wish to heaven somebody would, this minute, 
honestly take my money off my shoulders and leave me a plain working 
man, whichever way it would be, to fight the world. Jane would agree 
to it, and she’d have plenty of working with methen. Harry would, in a 
minute ; but there’s Edward, I know he would not. I have brought him up 
to his position, and I have my reward.’ Mr. Damer had risen and stood 
up, & new purpose in his face; his mind struggling for light, through 
those hardy features; the dawn of a great spirit welling up in his 
honest eyes ; the determination of a great purpose settled on his firmly 
closed lips. He bent down to the little old maid before him, and placed 
his big hands round her slender waist, lifted her right off her feet and 
pressed a good sound kiss on her lips. 

‘Thank you, Aunt Sarah, it’s many a long year since you and I had 
a talk. I didn’t know you were half so wise, and could say such fine 
things. A cue is enough for me; I'll think it over. Now don’t forget 
the scheme to let us come and live here. I should make grand plans 
under those chesnut trees. Look in upon us soon.’ He bent lower still. 
“You see the boy that ran to you when he was in trouble with the ma- 
gistrates, for liking poachers—that boy runs to you still.’ Another good 
sound kiss on the old maid’s cheek, and off walked Mr. Damer, of whom 
the public saw but the rough side, and never the other. His talk to 
himself on the way home was most incongruous; the man’s whole 
nature was undergoing a revolution ; in the morning he had scolded 
Ethel for not reaching for the strawberry leaves, now he wanted some 
one to take his income off his shoulders. Position, prosperity, and the 
honest desire to gain himself, in one way or another, what he and his 
consumed, were having a fine dance in his head. The best of it 
_ Mr. Damer did not only fancy fine things, he meant to do 

pou found his wife and Harry waiting for him in front of the house. 

Where have you been, Robert? I think it unkind of ‘you to run 
away the first day of your being here.’ 
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‘Never mind, dear, I’m so hungry, can the cogk not let us have the 
dinner at once? We don’t want many dishes.’ 

‘To be sure,’ answered his wife, ever ready to please. 

‘Where have you been ? 

‘To Aunt Sarah’s.’ 

‘Really ?’ , 

‘Yes, yes. You shall know all about it ; Jane, you look better.’ 

Dinner over, Mr. Damer said: ‘Jane, don’t let us go into the 
drawing-room, it is too smart; come into the morning-room, I like it 
best, it smells of work and ate 

Into the morning-room they went; it received them joyfully. The 
open window showed no dainty flower garden, but the rich emerald of 
the smooth lawn, backed by the leafy, waving shadows of the thick back- 
ground of hundreds of trees. 

‘Now girls! Don’t be offended, Jane,’ said Mr. Damer. ‘Who will 
teach me German and French?’ 

‘You'd better have Ethel¥for your teacher,’ said Mrs. Damer, ‘you 
know, Robert, you would never own I was in the right if I taught you.’ 

‘Jane, dear, you are wrong; try,;me.’ 

‘Well, you'll see. Come and read a few lines, we are sure to quarrel 
over your horrid French pronunciation.’ 

Husband and wife sat side by side over Delille’s French Grammar ; 
Mr. Damer began to read, Mrs. Damer corrected him—he gave way 
gently. Mrs. Damer became enthusiastic over her task ; she passed her 
arms round her husband’s neck and helped him on. Mr. Damer in- 
proved at every sentence; he drew down the little head over his left 
shoulder and kissed it. Husband and wife were happy, for they were 


working together. 

Mrs. Damer laid her head on her husband’s shoulder, and had a good 
cry. 

‘You stupid, dear, dear girl!’ said he, and held her tightly to him. 

‘Go on, Robert, this will never do.’ So on they went for one good 
hour. 

‘Now, Jane, I'll do all this over myself, but I'll do no exercise that 
way ; I'll do them my way, repeat all your instructions, and just geta 
month’s teaching from an ordinary master out of you. Come, two 
pounds per week, eight pounds per month ; you shall have the cheque 
to-morrow morning. No work, no pay ; I'll take zo labour for nothing. 

The wife looked quite proud. ‘I’ve earned eight pounds, it’s some 
thing.’ 

Ethel and Harry had meanwhile been repeating Biirger’s German 
ballad ‘ The Brave Man’ to each other, at the further end of the room. 

Surely there never had been such harmony among these people before. 
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Tea was served ; after it Mr. Damer became pensive; he walked 
about, and finally stood still near the mantelpiece, leaning against it in 
an off-hand way. Lights were not yet brought; the dusk of evening, 
crept over the landscape, fleeting: rays of glaring red shot fitfully into 
the room, and the faint twitter of the robins and tom-tits, the single 
notes of the nightingale, and the call of the cuckoo, enlivened the mag- 
nificent elms near the house ; the s¢z// soul of nature, with its busy tones,. 
pervaded that Suffolk home, and sent its glory into the morning room 
of Newstead Hall. 

‘Jane,’ began Mr. Damer ; ‘ wifey dear! could you bear the idea of 
my being a poor man? 

‘T don’t understand you, Robert.’ 

‘Suppose I were to-morrow to make over my twenty thousand a year 
to our son Edward, under trusteeship, and begin life as my forefathers 
did, would you help me? Mrs. Damer came nearer and nearer. ‘I 
think the men in the government would give-me some place again, be- 
cause I’m a flag for them ; I’m not a radical, so they need not fear me ;. 
yet I’m such a liberal that my name carries some weight among the 
ultra-liberals. Now, I want to find out my strength, and the worth of 
my position, without the twenty thousand pounds, and how can I do so, 
ifI do not give them up? Jane, my grandfather was a working-man, 
and gained by skill and industry a middle-class position ; my father was a 
middle-class man, and by speculation gained a first-class position. Now I, 
who inherited this first-class position, want to know its worth—its shallow- 
ness, or depth—and I want to stand there as I am, without actual pro- 
perty, and work for myself. You have something settled on you—that 
I won't touch ; will you lend me a few pounds if I want them ?’ 

‘Robert ’ Mrs. Damer had come quite close now. 

‘Ethel and Harry are gone, so I can speak out; it was God’s mercy 
that that measure did not pass—it will be the making of me. Often de- 
feats are better than victories—they lead to manly struggles and self- 
knowledge; ever since that night, when they turned me out of St. 
Stephen’s like a bad penny, have I been thinking, and all my thinking 
has culminated to-day. When I came away from London—when I passed 
through that sea of houses—when I saw, gliding along in a first-class car- 
riage, the backs of many miserable tenements; the patched up windows, 
the paltry bits of linen hanging on lines, the dirty children staring at 
the train as it passed,—then I thought “‘Is England represented and 
governed in all its phases?”—then I thought, “What a grand thing it 
— be to devise laws that would bring solidarity of life among these stray 
Particles of our population”—yes, that is the word, solidarity of life. ‘Till 
now, half the population has been hanging on, and has formed no.integral 
Portion of the nation. It is no use throwing the blame on single mem- 
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bers of the Government; they may be weak, they may be crotchetty, 
they may be supercilious—but they are honest, they wesh to do their 
duty. It is the system that has been outgrown by the requirements; 
we want men to be the representatives and the guides of the country, 
that have studied ‘politics’ thoroughly, and have not become acquainted 
with them in an amateur way; we want men that do not owe their posi- 
tion to the halo of their property or their name. Now, I am going 
first, to do without the property; and am going, secondly, to study such 
things, both here and abroad, as will, in my mind, enable me to take a 
-clear view of the country’s political state; I shall not go in for a vast 
amount of extraneous and inferior work. [ consider that men who are 
‘to guide the State machine, and are to propose the laws required by the 
development of a people, ought to preserve to themselves a large view 
“over circumstances, and ought not to drown their power of vision in an 
amount of detail work which might be done by clerks. The thoughts of 
the brain in a governing man must be kept clear, and he must not work 
-too long or too hard, but must refresh his mind continually by allowing 
it the free play of inaction. If I can get to a recognised position in my 
way, I mean boldly to propose, that no man become a. legislator— 
whether governmental or municipal; that no man belong to the execu- 
tive, who has not passed through some study, according to the govern- 
mental or municipal requirements, that will fit him for such a post. 
Legislating seems to me the only trade or profession that is carried on 
promiscuously, without due apprenticeship, that is apprenticeship in 
mechanical work alone; when even shoemaking exacts a thorough know- 
ledge of its branches; and I mean to propose that political knowledge 
‘be taught at schools and colleges. Now, Jane, you are the only partner 
I want in the concern; will you help me?’ 

Mr. Damer turned round; there was Jane next to him, throwing her 
“arms round him. 

‘Robert, let us work usefully for progress, not in that stiff, cumber- 
some way when you were cabinet-minister; Robert, this is the happiest 
-hour of my life.’ 

And husband and wife were one in spirit. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
COMING HOME TO CASTLE FREIBERG. 


CasTLE FRIEBERG was a beautiful place; June brightness flooded it with 
joy and life. Ethereal blue crowned the tops of the mountains, dark 
verdure clothed their base, and the full lights of an early summer day lit 
up every corner of the grey building. 

Toll, toll, toll, rang the solitary castle bell; toll, toll, toll, came the 
sounds upon the still air; toll, toll, toll, spoke the death knell to the 
swarming creatures of Nature’s rich home. Slowly and solemnly a long 
procession advanced to the castle gate. First, the schulze, or foreman 
of the village; then two coffins, borne by independent peasant yeomen 
of the surrounding villages ; then the only mourner, faithful old Christian ; 
after him, the pastor and schoolmaster of the village; hundreds of yeo- 
men peasants followed, and hundreds more of women and children closed 
the train. The procession had reached the castle gates, where the agent 
received it; at the entrance to the chapel stood good, withered Mrs. 
Dornbusch, the housekeeper; and as the procession moved up to the 
altar, and the pastor stepped forward, two persons in black placed them- 
selves by his side; they were Professor Holmann and Mary. 

The schoolmaster began one of those impressive German hymns, that 
were wrung from the Reformers, centuries ago, in many an hour of their 
need; the hundreds joined ; and at the close, the pastor had just said: 

‘Let us pray!’ 
when a tall commanding officer pressed through the crowd at the en- 
trance, and said, loudly but respectfully: ‘In the name of the king. I 
come here commissioned by His Majesty, to whom Major Zollwitz’s death 
has been notified, to carry out the military burial due to him. The 
cannons are outside, the men of his regiment at the chapel door; permit 
me: March’—and in walked about thirty stout Prussian soldiers, their 
officer at the head. They uncovered, as had the first comer, the Prince, 
who had visited Holmann in Torgau. The glances of both met. There 
was no further interruption, the service proceeded; and as the words 
were pronounced: ‘Earth tu earth, dust to dust, ashes to ashes,’ a sign 
had evidently been given outside, for the cannon boomed in response; 
three times it thundered through the air; three times did the soldiers 
change their position; ‘and three times did the clergyman lift his 
hands over the coffin. 

The service was over ; the soldiers marched off, the peasants, their 
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wives and children, streamed from the chapel, silently and demurely, 
the consciousness that one of life’s sad dramas had been played 
out here to-day had imbued even these uncultured people. Awe im- 
pressed all. 

The Prince remained; he went up to Holmann and the pastor: 

‘His Majesty wished due honour to be done to Major Zollwitz; it is 
a noble family—one of those whose integrity, worth, and valour, are 
coupled with the name of “ Silesia,” a name ever honoured in German 
history. I have one other boon to ask; may I be left for one quarter of 
an hour alone with these coffins;’ the Prince bent over to the Professor, 
and said in an undertone: ‘Do I presume right; one of these coffins 
holds the remains of Major Zollwitz, the other—hers ? 

Professor Holmann merely nodded; he was jealous still, jealous even 
of the dead. 

They left. The Prince was alone with the coffins. The summer sun 
shone into the door of the chapel; what did ¢ know of human 
sorrow? There it performed its task ever and ever ;—for all the work in 
Fleet-street, for all the sorrows in Silesia, for all the human heaving, 
struggling, straying, striving, despairing emotions over the globe. The 
sun, it had its appointed task, and did it. 

Carefully he shut the door, warily he looked round, then he went up 
to the coffins. He knew by the various insignia which was that of Frau 
von Zollwitz. He knelt by it and prayed ; ah ! prayed as only heart prays 
that has felt a great earthly heaviness press upon it, a great sorrow 
uplifting it towards the infinite ;—such prayers as are heard in 
heaven. 

‘Mathilda Zollwitz, thou bright star of my youthful days, pardon me. 
I know, if I had not thy body, I had thy soul. They stole thee from 
me, in my absence. Mathilda, I would have made tlre my lawful wife, 
I would have made thee a princess. Thou wert a princess in beauty, in 
nobleness of nature, in heavenly goodness. Ah! Mathilda, pardon that 
one kiss—pardon it. It wrought thee ill—it slandered thee—it was the 
expression of superabundant love ; nothing else. I would never have led 
thee to guilt. Thou wert so sweet, so dear to me; how could I have 
sullied thy white bridal robe? Mathilda, pardon that kiss—pardon it. 
Thou didst expiate it by a life of grief, and I by a life of celibacy. No 
woman has been touched by these lips since.’ 

The Prince pressed a fevered kiss.upon that coffin and left the chapel. 
Outside stood the Professor. They shook hands, That day all left 
again Castle Freiberg in solitude and summer splendour. The Prince 
and soldiers went, the cannon departed, and in the evening a solitary 
travelling coach left with Holmann and Mary ; at the same time two 
coffins had been lowered into the vault of Castle Freiberg. 
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And Mary said, ‘ Professor, dear, when they bury me here, don’t lower 
me into the vault ; let me rest in the churchyard, where the sun shines, 
and where that lovely English verse may-come true — 


‘ The red-breast, oft at evening hours, 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 

With hoary moss and gather’d flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid.’ 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


ZOLLWITZ MEETS SORROW. 


ProressoR HotMANN and Mary returned to Torgau, to that house on the 
Esplanade which, harbouring within its walls the memories of years of 
subdued suffering, had an exquisite charm of homeliness about it. 
Summer spread its sweetness over the old town and the comparatively 
young fortress; it warmed the Elector’s castle into glowing outlines 
against the fleecy clouds of the sky, and softened with mellow rays the 
harsh angular streets and buildings near the market-place. Down to the 
river sloped the crooked streets, melting into the harmonious outskirts 
of 2 comfortable modern town on one side, and sharply abutting on the 
other on the golden-lit ramparts and bastions. What historical move- 
ments were hidden here in the womb of time? What would late prognos- 
tications of the change of German supremacy from south to east bring 
for Torgau? Faithful old place! thou hast recorded the steps of thy 
country’s bright and sad pages; would that finger of thy people’s rise or 
fall again rest upon thee in woe, sorrow, or joy? 

The waving acacia trees in front of the house were bending their 
graceful branches in soft welcome when the travellers stopped before 
their home. They entered, ascended the stairs before the servant could 
well explain something she meant to say, and found, in the same room 
Where we first met the Major and Mary—Hermann Zollwitz. He saw 
them, and started; the servant had told him nothing. Black clothes 
speak volumes, and Hermann Zollwitz saw those ugly black clothes for 
the first time in reference to himself; his mind sprang to but one con- . 
clusion, and it was the rjght one: “My uncle is dead.’ But with that 
conelusion came a host of other impressions, accusing him of want of duty, 
tf ingratitude, of selfishness, and tearing his very heart-strings with loud 
crying reproaches. 
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‘Brother! dear brother !’ cried Mary ; ‘ thank God, there is one more 
soul left to us!’ 

Her arms were round him, but Zollwitz was stunned; he did not eyey, 
care to ask questions. Why? To know the hideous truth? The black 
clothes told that; and Zollwitz rebelled in his heart ; sorrow did no 
humble him—it left him defiant, ready to meet it undauntingly. 

‘Not a word?’ said the Professor, going up to him ; ‘not an enquiry 
about the dead ? 

‘Why?’ 

‘Why? Hast thou nothing to ask ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Oh, Hermann! Hermann! what has come to thee, my brother?’ | 
do not know thee,’ sobbed Mary. 

‘Mary, you will kill yourself with this false sympathy. To what uso 
is it? Has it produced one jot of good to others? Instead of that, does 
it not diminish your own powers. Listen tome. Our uncle is dead; the 
very thought of it could make me tear him from his grave, that I might 
scream out my agony. Suffer? I suffer a martyrdom! I cannot bear 
suffering ; it is not in my nature. I[ cannot and will not submit to 
overwrought feeling; it kills a man—it weakens him— it annihilates 
him! I always hated the howling Greek chorus, even at school. I must 
have air, breath. For heaven’s sake, open the window " 

He rushed up to it, and fell head foremost on the sill, gasping for air. 
His extraordinary emotion was dreadful. Holmann and Mary hurried 
up to him ; not a single tear gave him relief. 

‘Professor, sister,’ he broke forth, ‘I astonish you, I frighten you, I 
disgust you. I cannot help it; I must away from this house, this 
very moment, back to Halle. I am finishing my studies there ; next 
term I shall pass my examinations, and serve my year of service 
in the Landwehr afterwards. Come to me there, and if you love me, 
never speak about my uncle’s death again ; I want to hear nothing. | 
know from my youth, from my childhood upward, some undefinable 
mystery about my parents has pursued me. Where are they, Holmann? 
and evidently changing his mind, he stood threateningly before the 
Professor. 

‘ Both buried in Castle Freiberg, with thy uncle.’ 

‘Enough, enough—that is all ; there is dark, revengeful blood in me 
—stir it not—Il’ll ask nothing, want to know nothing. Friend and 
sister, help me to live! I know butof two rules in life—to look boldly 
in the face of necessity always ; never, never, never to be daunted—or, to 
die. Lessen not my energy or self-esteem ; as surely as you do, my last 

hour has come. One kiss for you, Mary; one grasp of the hand for 
you, friend. Adieu! Let me go from this house ; come to me at Halle. 





| 
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Zollwitz came owtside upen an old man, standing still and upright, 

his hair bleached to whiteness, his furrowed face contracted with grief. 
‘Christian, Christian, not a word ; let me go; don’t stop me, dear old 

Christian. I cannot weep now, as I did once on your arm—Ha! I 

remember well—take care of them.” 

Zollwitz rushed to the station, and went by the next train to Halle. 


Evening came ; at the open window sat Holmann and his child, as he 
called Mary ; breathing the aroma of the acacias. Mary leant her head 
dreamily against the Professor’s knee. 

‘Will you, to-night, tell me about those papers my mother left ?” 

‘Tonight? Yes, child, but no tears, no sighs, Mary ; have courage, 
and learn to bear your burden patiently but bravely.’ 

‘T cannot,’ whispered Mary ; looking the very picture of a mourning 
Niobe. 

The Professor appeared not to notice her answer; ‘I will give you 
the outlines of your mother’s history, but I myself shall wish you not 
to allude to it again. A new life ought to begin for us; a life of hope.’ 
The Professor said so, but he did not look like hope himself. 

‘In Berlin exist still the descendants of a French protestant com- 
munity, that had fled there from Papist persecution ; the evangelical 
clergyman of that community was your mother’s father—a man of 
unusual culture ; his wife was an English lady, who had resided some 
years in Berlin on her own property, and whose independent ideas had 
gained an immense influence over her husband; she was the elder ot 
the two. They had two children, your mother and my most intimate 
friend at college, her brother. Your mother grew up to such extra- 
ordinary beauty, that she became in her youth almost a celebrity ; her 
voice expanded to the most delicious organ ; she resided during her early 
years for some time in England, with her mother’s friends, and gained 
a peculiar bearing there, unknown in Berlin circles. She was eminently 
a lady, but frank, unreserved, and proud ; only unbending to her father, 
her brother, and me. Her mother died about this time. The bond at 
home became stronger, and I shared in that close union of minds, to my 
cost; I became hopelessly enamoured of her; young officers would 
parade, in their fashion, on the opposite side of the street, to catch a 
glimpse of her ; Students toasted her enthusiastically ; a Prince saw her 
and fell desperately in love with her. He gained admittance to our circle, 
under the pretext of: tracing the history of. the French Protestant 
community, and plainly showed his admiration of the clergyman’s 
daughter. I am afraid Mathilda Cuvier began to feel her heart go ; 
those €vening visits, those unreserved conversations, in which his rank 
Was forgotten, told on her. Her father’s confidence in his daughter was 
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so great, that he did not even dream of danger, but could not help 
seeing a change in her. Her beauty increased to an angelic degree, 
something of a never-to-be-forgotten charm spread over her whole being. 
and when she sang, she transformed us all into enchanted listeners: she 
was indeed worthy to be a princess. Could it be? Such things had 


been! One day she came home a little excited from a short visit to the — 


French Protestant School; a gentleman had persistently followcd her 
home. It was but ten minutes’ distance from the school. In the 


evening came a letter from Herr von Zollwitz, that he would do himself 


the honour of calling upon Mons. Cuvier the next morning. He came. 
and said in plain words, that he had seen Mademoiselle Cuvier three 
times, that he was madly in love, that he laid his fortune at her feet, 
that he must marry her, or die. Mons. Cuvier’slipcurled. He could not 
give his daughter to any one in such a manner, and he declined the 
honour. Herr von Zollwitz never dreamt of being refused : he said, 
“Old gentleman, I pay you the compliment to ask your consent, but 
you have nothing to do with it, it is your daughter I want, and you 
must let me see her; when she refuses me, I'll go and blow my brains 
out. I’ve never been in love but with my good mother and old nurse, 
and I’m in love now; it is true manly sentiment, and no bosh. Do 
you know a Zollwitz never lies, and never varnishes matters over. 
I cannot go till I have seen her.” Mons. Cuvier thought it might be the 
best, if his daughter saw this mad lover and gently declined his offer : 
he would, like other mad lovers, forget to shoot himself. 

‘The scene when your father saw Mathilda Cuvier before him, under 
the charm of home surroundings, took you back to medizeval times. 
He overwhelmed her with passionate devotion. Mathilda looked gently 
at him; the honesty and strength of the young nobleman’s suddev 
passion moved her to gratitude, not to love; that was impossible. 
Mathilda looked at him earnestly, in her queenly way, and said : 

‘IT am gratful for the honour, Herr von Zollwitz ; call here to-morrow 
at the same hour, and I will give you my answer.’ 

‘Thank you, Mademoiselle Cuvier ; I'll come punctually.’ 

‘Mathilda’s father was angry ; why encourage for a moment so crazy ® 
passion? Mathilda smiled. “It’s something to inspire such love in a0 
honest man,” she answered ; and would mention the matter no more. 

‘I came in the evening. She drew me into the little garden, and 
asked me if I would be a true friend to her. Timidly, as I had never sec? 
her, she said that the turning point of her life had come ; with deep 
blushes, she owned that somebody was gaining ground in her heart, that 
if she could, she would not marry a man in so high a station, and lose ber 
identity. She must forget the Prince, and for safety against herself she 
would accept that honest love offered her in rather rough fashion by * 
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Silesian landholder, Herr von Zollwitz. She never hinted at my modest, 
constant attachment. I was her other brother, the best beloved of the 
two. What could I say? I stammered something, and rushed away. It 
was too much, even for my philosophy! “ Holmann, Holmann, you leave 
me,” she called after me, “it is decided.” 

‘Next morning came the ardent Zollwitz, and she accepted him ; the 
name was known so well, that every one was well aware it was an 
honourable match. Mons. Cuvier objected. Zollwitz shook him by 
both hands and laughed : 

‘Did Adam and Eve ask any permission? Bah, old gentleman, I am 
in heaven, and shall do my best to take you up with me.” 

The Prince was away on military service. Within a week Zoll- 
witz had fetched his old mother from Silesia, had got all necessary 
papers ready, had prepared magnificent outfits, had married Mathilda 
Cuvier, and taken her off with him. When the Prince returned he was 
stunned, and upbraided Monsieur Cuvier for his duplicity. The 
sensitive pastor felt it, sickened, and died. It was Mathilda Zollwitz’s 
first heavy sorrow, and boded ill for the marriage; but her husband’s 
love was extreme. She took to her new grand duties, for there was no 
residing in Berlin. Zollwitz lived on his estate, and managed it himself. 
Somehow, after a couple of years, the Queen had a particular wish to 
see Mathilda -Zollwitz; some old tie had existed between her and 
Mathilda’s mother. The Zollwitzes were asked to Berlin, and came. The 
gracious reception enhanced their importance; Mathilda had grown 
more beautifull still ; all Berlin féted her; the Prince saw her again, 
so did Lord Wharnton, then the acknowledged Adonis of Berlin society ; 
s0 did D’Alvensleben—they went mad about her. 

‘Zollwitz laughed. “I knew what a treasure I took home, and made 
haste about’ it,” was his straightforward remark. Mathilda sought me ; 
her brother had gone on an exploring expedition to South America ; to 
me she was the same gentle friend, to others a little proud. Something 
had left a little harshness in her manner ; to her husband she was good- 
ness, kindness itself ; his own love was so great, he fancied hers was the 
same. Isaw them every day, and I imagined I saw that peculiar charm 
again come over her, which she had possessed before her marriage. She 
would often talk to me, and retain me about her, as if I were a stay 
forher ; her husband trusted me like a brother. But the admiration of 
these men increased—there seemed positive madness in it ; D’Alvensleben, 
who was in some way connected with the Zollwitz family, was constantly 
hear her, spying and prying into every feeling of her heart, denouncing 

lord Wharnton as a roué, and hinting that the Prince was not much 
The Prince had not married ; he approached Herr yon Zollwitz 
Tespectfully at first, later with more empressement ; evidentiy there was 
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some underhand influence going on. Whose could it be? Lord Wharnto, 
never disguised his admiration. Mathilda became a little nervous, your 
futher just a little suspicious ; they were going home. The Queen migt) 
come to them, he said, if she wanted his wife. A great féte was to be given: 
Zollwitz at first did not wish his wife to go, then altered his mind, the, 
became morose; it was pitiful to see these alterations of temper 
Mathilda remained the same, she only looked a little paler ; “ We sha 


soon be home again !” was her constant remark. 

‘Is there such a thing as fate,—as a combination of circumstancy 
beyond our control ? 

‘The evening of the féte came; the Zollwitzes were present ; th 
Schlossgarden was illuminated—people promenaded in the alleys, | 
had been invited as a friend of Herr von Zollwitz. I was in one of th 
walks, with the Major, when I fancied I saw the flutter of Frau vm 
Zollwitz’s white gauze dress in the next, and next to her a militay 
uniform ; a violent scream from a man’s throat rent the air at the sam 


time. We looked round and hurried back, but saw no one ; before 


suddenly swept a white figure, we followed it—it was Frau von Zollwit: 
She rushed into her house and met her hushand, with dishevelled hui 
and white face ; his unearthly love found vent in vile reproaches heap! 
upon her; she looked at him, said nothing, and disappeared into be 


room. 
‘We talked to Herr von Zollwitz and calmed him somewhat ; he wert 


to his wife’s room, with an effort, and found it empty ; no wife there, bi 
a slip of paper : “‘ You reproached me, I’m gone.” 

‘God! what fiend had done this? Your father rushed out with th 
paper, cursed her, himself, his mad passion, cursed us all—drew! 
pistol and shot himself before our very eyes !. 

‘ Mary, shall I, can I ever forget it? Your uncle swore then an «i 
of vengeance, which he has kept, but not as I would have wishei! 
Berlin rang with the story. Lord Wharnton had disappeared, so 
Frau von Zollwitz. What more natural, than that they were s# 
together? Herr von Zollwitz was removed to the vault in (i 
Freiberg, after you two children had been taken away by Christian; ¥ 
old lady lived on another smaller estate ; she followed her son witli 
month. Castle Freiberg was shut up, and your uncle came to resi 
Torgau, out of the way of gossip, to devote himself to your brot! 
education. You were left with some aunts of your father’s. 

‘I had to return to Halle, where I had a position at the Unive 
We did our best to find traces of your mother. Christian was sl 
England. He searched ; the old distant relations of your grandm 
had heard nothing of your mother. Lord Wharnton was away, ”' 
knew where ; banker’s drafts were cashed by a solicitor, who woul 
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close nothing. Christian returned from a fruitless search. I did the 
same a year later, and all that time your mother lived a life of want and 
misery in that big store-house of human sorrows, London; maintained 
herself as well as she could, yearning for her little ones ; faithful to her 
igi husband, of whose death she knew nothing; at last, driven to madness 
and into a pauper asylum by wretchedness and grief. Here she was 
. much beloved. She took that little girl from a poor madwoman’s family 

i —poor little thing—we had to leave her in that self-same asylum, a mad 
child ; it is horrible—this curse. And there also your mother saw that 
shabby German, who would bring her occasionally some help, when he 


ances 4 4 . ° ° 

had some to give; finding some comfort while listening to her songs. You 
+ the know the end, the climax of seventeen years’ unendurable repining. Your 
i I mother, it seems, was maligned by. D’Alvensleben, that he might separate 
f the her from her husband, and be able to gain her for himself. The means 
ne for this dastardly act he found in the Prince’s incautious remarks about 
—_ his former passion for Frau von Zollwitz. He appears to have goaded on 
| ail the Prince to follow your mother on the evening of the fé/e ; and excited 


beyond measure, the Prince ventured to kiss her. At that moment 
appeared your father, whom D’Alvensleben had opportunely brought 
there by a note. That one kiss, that one Judas’ kiss, betrayed poor 
Mathilda into life-long agony, caused your father’s death, and the catas- 
trophe between your uncle and D’Alvensleben. 

‘We thought your mother had gone with Lord Wharton; she had 
fled because her proud heart scorned even being suspected. The kiss had 
been a stolen one, and the Prince asked forgiveness for that one kiss 
by her coffin a few days ago.’ 

‘Mary, you know the story ; I am weary ; those scenes were dreadful. 
Read me that passage in Zimmerman.’ 

Mary took the book and read: ‘If one knows how to struggle with 
firmness and perseverance against misfortune, one finds in oneself unex- 
pected resources.’ She halted ; the book fell from her hands. Surely 
something had snapped her cord of life. When Mary recovered from 
that faint, the aim of her existence was decided. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


GEORGE HARROWBY’S REPARATION COMES TOO LATE. 


A PALE, thin young man sat on the steamer that plies between Ney. 
haven and Dieppe. He looked down into the waves, as if they should 
solve the riddles of life for him. How could they? They did nothing 
but surge, and surge, and surge, in endless monotony—a monotony ever 
refreshing to the beholder—a monotony that told him to go and do 
likewise ; to go and surge or struggle likewise in the ocean of life. That 
young man had just left a fever-bed to cross ‘La Manche,’ because 
his ugly dreams would let him have no rest—they were pointing for 
ever to a French curé’s cottage in Normandy, and to the verdure-covered 
porch, under which the curé’s only daughter was giving her first kiss to 
a handsome English stranger. 

The steamer stopped at Dieppe ; the pale young Englishman got out, 
and went to the railway-station; there he took the train to Rouen. From 
Rouen he started for a neighbouring village. 

The June evening was so soft in Normandy, how could anyone have 
thought it lowered upon human sorrow? What has Nature to do with 
humankind—nothing or something? J wonder what ? 

The young man stopped at the village ‘ cabaret,’ and asked for ‘ La 
dame de la maison.’ ‘Ladame’came. ‘Ah, Monsieur! c’est vous? je 
me rapelle bien—entrer donc.’ 

The Englishman entered, pale and thin. He refreshed himself some- 
what, and went out. He went to the curé’s cottage. It was shut. The 
creepers round the porch hung trailing to the ground, as if they meant 
to say : ‘ We have lost the kindly hand that nursed us.’ The creepers 
spoke to that thin, pale Englishman in sad language, and made him feel 
uneasy. He looked around ; he knocked at the door. No one answered. 
He went back to the cabaret. 

* Madame, oi est Monsieur le Curé ?’ 

‘Ah, Monsieur! c’est triste—le Curé il est mort—sa fille est partie— 
son petit garcon est avec sa tante. Ah, Monsieur! c’est triste—n'en 
parlez-pas. Ca fait frisonner.’ 

‘Et sa fillet’, 

‘Ah, Monsieur, pauvre fille, qui sait—ne faut pas juger la jeunesse. 
Monsieur, pardonnez moi; Jésus pardonne tous.’ 

The pale young Englishman guessed something; the daughter had 
left—the father had died of grief—the little brother had gone tot 
lations. Where, oh, where, was the daughter ? 
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‘Eh, Madame, personne sait ou est la fille ?’ 
‘Personne, Monsieur. Ne faut pas juger. Pauvre petite, elle atait 
si bonne, si gentille. Jésus pardonne tous. Ne me demandez pas 
Monsieur. Pauvre fille.’ | 

La dame du cabaret wiped her eyes with her blue chequed apron. 

And the pale young Englishman had come from Newhaven to Dieppe 
for nothing; The curé was dead, his daughter gone, and all since 
the last June sun shed its glory in Normandy. June and June, what 
may not happen between the two ? 

So the pale young Englishman weut back to Havre, and to Dieppe, 
and to Newhaven, and to Portman Square, London, and said to himself, 
‘God help me! I'll go to Suffolk, and to dear Aunt Damer; perhaps she'll 
have pity upon me, for my heart is breaking, my heart is breaking.’ 


[| Zo be continued. | 





f Ponquesr. 


I rounp him openly wearing her token ; 

I knew that her troth could never be broken ; 

T laid my hand on the hilt of my sword, 

He did the same and spoke not a word : 

I bad him confess his villany, 

He smiled, and said, ‘She gave it me.’ 

‘We searched for seconds, they soon were found, 

They measured our swords and measured the ground, 
To save us they would not have uttered a breath, 
‘They were ready enough to help us to death. 

We fought in the midst of a wintry wood, 

"Till the fair white snow was red witb his blood : 

But his was the victory, for as he dicd 

He swore by the rood that he had not lied. 

Water Hereies Potiock. 
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‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ asked Cain, when he was to give ay 
account of Abel. There are men who say that this question has been lying 
at the foundation of many of our social wrongs, and that we still suffer 
from that self-same neglect which Cain showed towards his brother at 
the formation of human society. The idea that there exists no positive 
obligation for us to become our brother’s keeper, is: deeply engrafted in 
mankind, and what otherwise would have become a necessary sequence 
of our existence, that is—‘ the mutual care of each other ’—has degene- 
rated into a self-sufficient virtue, when it is performed, and is called 
‘ philanthropy.’ 

Philanthropy is an individual virtue, unacknowledged by society as a 
necessity —and therefore circumscribed in action ; nor is it curative in 
tendency—only relieving the wrong momentarily and specially, pro- 
claiming no principle that might act upon the recipient in stimulating 
his better impulses to stronger action ; on the contrary, rather deadening 
them. Philanthropy is the exercise of self-sufficient goodness, reflecting 
upon the agent an agreeable satisfaction and upon the object no palpable 
or real benefit. In our sense of the word, it is often applied to those 
members of society, that have placed themselves beyond its recognised 
or lawful pale, by ‘ action in the wrong place’ or Crime. 

Action is the moving principle of existence, which, without it, would 
stagnate; but action must obey certain laws; if it does not, it becomes 
‘action misapplied, or out of harmony with existing conditions '—or, as we 
call it, ‘criminal action.’ To make good our assertion that philanthropy 
has no curative and therefore no useful influence on this misapplied 
action, we must further deduce the origin of erime from causes inheren! 
an man, or inherent in social combinations. 

The duties which man, as a member of society, has to perform, 2 
threefold—to the community, to the individual, and to himself. Firstly, 
man has to understand these duties; secondly, to learn to perform them. 
But man is a selfish being, whose desires demand attention to himself 
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and when these desires are not led into regulated channels, they become: 
too much for him, and degenerate into active expression or positive: 
action, such as will encroach upon the sphere of his fellow-man. Man 
may commit crime, either from the inability to understand sufficiently 
the importance that selfish desires can only be gratified in relation to the 
claims of others ; or he may commit crime from an inability to subject 
his desires to such claims, even should he have understood their value. 

Selfish desires are the causes inherent in man that lead to criminal 
action. 

Society has laid down certain rules on relative social action, to trans- 
gress which places us beyond the pale of its recognised worthy member- 
ship ; but society may have neglected to estimate the natural consequences. 
of various social phases, and may, therefore, have rendered action in 
compliance with its rules a matter of more difficulty to some than to 
others, thus creating causes for criminal action inherent in social com- 
binations. 

To diminish crime, or ‘action in the wrong place,’ we must render mam 
individually strong, by educating him to understand and perform his: 
duties; and we must also advocate such a social development, and such 
legislative laws, as will take into just consideration the wants and rela- 
tions of all phases of society, and diminish the difficulty to obey these 
laws. 

The two-fold action; to render man individually strong by education 
or training to overcome his inordinately selfish desires, and—to encour- 
age such a social development, and such equally just laws, as will per- 
mit every individual to follow their regulations; this two-fold action is 
true philanthropy. It is the origin of ‘ crime’ we must avoid, not the 
consequences, in order to apply a thorough remedy; 7 is no use to shut 
the stable when the horse is stolen. 

Our present method of. dealing-with crime is entirely the ‘after 
method,’ represented by ‘punishment.’ Now, what is punishment ? 
Punishment is a ‘ counter-action in the wrong place,’ by which we think 
of impressing the individual that has done the first ‘action in the wrong 
Place,’ that the disagreeable effects produced by it are to re-act upon 
himself in disagreeable effect. At the bottom of punishment there is no- 
curative principle ; it is a mere social ‘ tit for tat. 

But all social action that is not curative, or progressive, or productive, 
is wasteful—wasting the powers that ought to be productive in the in- 
dividual, and wasting the substance by which this unproductive indivi- 
dual is maintained. If we did not indulge in so much wasteful humanity, 
would that unproductive tail to our social system exist as it does now ? 

What effect has punishment, or the social ‘tit for tat,’ upon mankind? 
A curative one? No ; to some extent a restraining ore, requiring a con- 
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tinual reapplication, a continual vast machinery to keep it going; costing 
man dear, in misapplied substance, to keep those individuals in restraint 
that will indulge in ‘action in the wrong place.’ But the individual 
that has, by punishment, or counter-action, once been placed beyond the 
pale of ‘worthy membership,’ never can recover its pristine glory or ip- 
mocence; and this feeling of conscious deterioration lies at the bottom 
with all such people as become ‘ habitual criminals.’ Take from a man 
‘or woman the idea of worthy membership, and what remains to him or 
her? Despair, and consequent defiance of such membership. 

When any one ventures to look a little deeper into the workings of 
‘the human heart, into the component laws of society, how virtuous and 
‘self-sufficient men laugh and sneer at him. ‘Fudge and nonsense,’ they 
say, ‘hang a murderer, imprison a thief, transport a forger, cudgel a 
thousebreaker, and destroy the whole brood, if you can. You may do 
something in reformatories with young flesh and blood, but the grown 
ap criminal is incorrigible.’ Then Philanthropy steps in, pats him on 
ithe back, and says: ‘Repent, and look upward.’ Why, the deteriorated 
‘creature does not know what that means; it wants first human help to 
‘guide it, the other it is always sure of; God requires but one sincere 
look upward to forgive; man wants years of sluggardly life in prisons, 
in convict colonies, in degrading work, and degrading associations, to 
forgive ; and when he does forgive, and restores this deteriorated member 
to society, he makes quite sure that it should ever remember it never 
can regain its former place. 

There are men who begin to look deeper into the meaning of the 
word ‘ Crime,’ .and begin to say a word for its wasted humanity, and 
that of ‘ Pauperism.’ It may require much time and thought, before our 
ddeas can become clearer and juster on the point : but what can we do 
now to fight those over-selfish desires, that ‘action in the wrong place,’ 
and to stem the current of wasted life? The only useful method is, an 
ever constant exertion to train men and women into regulated channels, 
and to. make these channels wide enough for the more and the less suc- 
cessful, that they may get some gratification of desire out of them. As 
long as gratification only rests with the successful, as long as mankind 
will not take into account that it must form its judgment on grander 
principles than the ‘accident of success,’ so long shall we remain social 
muddlers, wasteful of human substance. In every institution—if we 
may call prisons such—now maintained for restraint and punishment, 
@ curative, not only a religious method ought to be employed, to restore 
some pristine vigour and mental health to that deteriorated social mem- 
ber, who, unless received back into membership, must repeat the ‘ actiou 
an the wrong place.’ We only require reflection to'overcome many aver 
sions towards sinning fellow men and women—they are all of our flesh 
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and blood, just a little removed from our own sphere, by the accident of 
birth, training, or social influence. The more we lessen pauperism and 
crime, the higher shall we rise in humanity, for the less will be the 
waste of that existence, which is of our own, and the more shall we cast 
off that first sneer of our forefather, Cain,—‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper ? 

There is much crime committed, much selfishness exercised, that is 
not punished—either in the aggregate or individual—root that out, if 
you can ; for it is at the bottom of that, which zs punished, and for which 
we maintain a costly unproductive machinery. 
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Marie 


THE roses and the roseleaves gleam 
Amid your gold hair, love Marie ; 

Upon the shore we sit and dream 
Beneath the castle by the sea : 

The sun sinks ’neath the sea’s last line, 
The quiet world soft shadows fold, 

I hold your little hands in mine, 
And, sitting happy there, behold 

The roses and the roseleaves shine 
Amid your gold hair, love Marie ! 


The roses and the roseleaves die 
From out your gold hair, love Marie ; 
We soon, too, white and dead shall lie— 
This night, to-morrow it may be. 
And rains will beat, and cold stars beam, 
And winds rave, o’er us in the mould, 
But heedless we shall sweetly dream 
Of fair slain days, if we behold 
Some roses and some roseleaves gleam 
Above us buried, love Marie ! 
Freperick FE. WEATHERLY. 

















Mumatr AND Menpra. 


A LEGEND OF SCINDE.! 


-———- >>» —- - 









* Read it again, and tell me, who was she ?” 
‘ Well, wines are best to drink where they are grown, 
And tales to tell where they are old and known ; 
But Mumal was a fair false sorceress, 
Whose wiles brought half the East to nakedness, 
Whom Mendra and the king set out to see. 
Before her house what seemed a river ran, 
And here they met a crazy beggar man 
Who said “ Ye soon shall be forlorn like me.” 
The king turned back, the river ran too high : 
Mendra went forward, and he found it dry. 
He passed the roaring lions, made of stone, 
The seven couches, where her shadows lie, 
Who stretched to clasp him as he hurried by, 
And found the couch where Mumal sat alone, 
Too idle to do anything but love. 
So he went back and made his boast thereof, 
Nor showed her to the envious king, save he 
Would serve them at their feast on bended knee : 
Who paid the scorn with bonds, yet nightly freed 
In the dear prison of her arms he slept 
Till once he found not whom her sister kept.’ 
‘ And lost his faith, but not his love ; now read : 






In the seven-gated hold 

Mendra sits, bound sevenfold 

With the meshes of fine gold; 

There they cast him to grow old. 

And the hold hath seven eyes, 

Where the king hath set his spies, 
_ Set to spin the captive’s sighs 

To a deadlier web, of lies. 

There when night jis at the noon 

Mendra wails beneath the moon. 


-1 Kiram’ in Sir H. Elliott’s History of India, vol. i., pp. 345—34/- 
and Captain ‘Burton's Sindh, pp. 114—125. 











MUMAL AND MENDRA. 


‘Where did she go when I could not follow? 

Where is she gone whom I held so dear ? 
She is false and fair, and her heart is hollow; 

I called her name and she did not hear. 
If she had loved me she would have heard, 
Though my voice were only the voice of a bird, 

Singing far away as the flight of a swallow, 

She would have heard me, called me to follow; 
If she had loved me she would have heard. 

Faster than any swallow can fly, 

I came to her under the cloudy sky, 

With neither moon nor stars above, 

And never a guiding light but Love, 

And the fleetest steed that would follow my track 
Panting after me under the spur, 

Should journey three days ere he turned back, 
But I journeyed in three hours to her ; 

And all my magic was only Love. 

She taught me Love’s magic, I know it yet, 

‘She taught me, and how could she forget ? 

.She could have heard me, I know, far away, 

if she could not hear she had only to stay, 

To stay for her love where the roses blow, 

If she loved me, what ailed her to go?’ 


In the garden at Mayapir, 

Where the magic lions of Mumal roar, 
Sitting alone on the magic bed, 
Mumal also made moan, and said : 


‘Seven weeks, and day by day, 

I make the fountain of gladness play ; 
Seven weeks, and night by night, 

I burn in my bower the lovers’ light; 
Seven weeks, and I always wear 

The lovers’ flower in my scented hair ; 
Seven weeks, and I watch and pray, 
Saying, “Surely he comes to-day ;” 
Seven weeks and he is away. 

Is Mendra dead that he comes no more 
To the garden of love at Mayapir ? 

If he lives, he can come if he will, 

Yet I know while he lives he loves me still.’ 
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Over against the prison tower, 

Mumal hath spoken the word of power. 

In heaven the Lord of lovers heard, 

Before she spake it the mighty word, 

And none of the seventy-seven spies 

Beheld her palace of love arise : 

But Mendra saw it with hungry eyes, 

And he marvelled what Mumal came to do, 
And he said, ‘ The false is seeking the true ;’ 
And he waited a space while the palace grew 
’Twixt the prison bars and the boundless blue. 


















When the palace builders went away, 
Mumal stood at the window the livelong day. 
Mendra looks forth every morn 
To greet his love with a smile of scorn. 
Mendra looks forth every eve 
Wh To see if his love still waits to grieve ; 
Mi From morning to eve his curtains fall, 
|) \ Lest his beloved, who loves him well, 
1} Should see but his shadow upon the wall, 
And all day the loveless laugh in hell, 
To think that one night’s fickleness 
Should have put her delight so far away, 
That she might not find it in many years; 
Though she never had loved her love the less 
For the night that her sister made her stay. 
But every morn and every even 
Tears are shed in the lovers’ heaven, 
And the tears of heaven are healing tears. 



















Over against the tower again 

Mumal hath builded a palace of pain ; 
She watches there as she watched before 
To lure Mendra home unto Mayapir ; 








ie And Mendra also will never miss 

AW The exquisite pain, the shuddering bliss, 

| t | To sit in his chains and to know that a queen 
Is pining to see him, and he unseen. 







About the seven-gated hold 
\ She builded her palaces seven fold ; 






Seven moons she watched in each 
To see her love and to hear his speech ; 








DRAWN BY E. F. CLARKE. 


‘MMUMAL AND MENDRA.’ 


ENGRAVED BY C. 
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MUMAL AND MENDRA. 


All her reward was, morn by morn, 








To know that he watclied how she brooked his scorn ; 


All her rest was to know at eve 

He had known she was there to love and grieve ; 
While he did not forget, though he did not forgive, 
He loved her enough to help her to live. 


But when six times seven moons were past, 

And she entered the fairest palace and last ; 

She panted greatly in hope and fear, 

Saying, ‘I have done and the end is near ; 

Will Love accept of me even yet ? 

I have been patient and sorely tried, 
There is only one night for Love to forget, 
Only one little stain for Love to hide, 
When he wraps me up into the light at his side: 
O Love, accept of me even yet, 
For the tears wherein I am purified’ 

And the Lord of death who is Lord of love, 
Who is over and under the souls of all, 
Considered her voice when he heard her call: 

And he strengthened her out of his house above. 

And she walked to the window with steady pace, 

And she looked her last with a quiet face: 

She looked forth mto the dewy dawn, 

And already the curtains of black were drawn ; 

She looked again through the noon-day skies, 

And the sable curtains did not rise ; 

She watched till she saw the golden moon, 

And the curtains were drawn as at morn and noon,,. 

*O love, there is nothing to see,’ she said, 

*O love, you will have me cover my head ; 

If love hideth himself what is left to sce, 

Though I hide myself love shall discover me, 

Love shall behold me, and only he, 

O love, there is nothing to do,’ she said, 

And she bowed to her love, and she was dead. 


And because of the love.that had made them one;. 
Binding their souls in a band for ever, 
That either might tangle, but never sever, 

He understood that her watch was done, 
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That she had forgotten that love was pain, 
In the land of the Lord who makes all things plain, 
And he said, ‘ She is gone where I must follow, 
She will guide me now, for she holds me dear, 
To the land beyond the flight of the swallow, 
To the far-off land that is always near.’ 


Now the spies had said, ‘O king, we see 
No sin in Mendra concerning thee ;’ 

So the king commanded to set him free. 
But ere they came to his release, 

He also had entered into peace. 


Long ago, and long ago, 

Mumal and Mendra ceased from woe, 

In the land where seven rivers flow, 

Yet they, whose hearts are molten in one, 

By the fire that burns beyond the sun, 

Thank the Lord of lovers unto this day 

For Mumal’s and Mendra’s love, and pray 

‘To the Lord, who healed the pain and strife, 

They had while they sought to the Lord of life, 

Crying out, with short ecstatic breath, 

To the Lord of love, who is Lord of death, 

Laughing at life which is hard and hollow, 
Till out of the prison of hope and fear 

The fluttering spirit is free to follow 

‘To the far-off land that is always near. _ 


G. A. Srcox. 






































PROWNING AS A | REACHER, 


-————_# >oe-- —- 


SECOND PAPER. 


Tue first part of this essay was occupied with an attempt to define 
some aspects of Mr. Browning’s position amongst contemporary poets ; 
and the tone and temper in which his poetry enters upon one of its 
fanctions—preaching—(this word I used advisedly as better befitting 
poetry than the term teaching). His art and his preaching are, indeed, 
inextricably interwoven in all his writings; and the result of an en- 
deavour to abstract either one or other from the whole, must of course 
be unsatisfactory ; nevertheless, in some measure I must aim at tracing 
one or two of his characteristics as preacher, to their expression in 
some of his sermons. Within a space so limited, I can only allude 
toa very few poems: a.thorough analysis of any, would be, one need 
hardly say, useless to attempt. ‘ Easter-day’ is perhaps of all others, 
the most strikingly illustrative of the Browning peculiarities, the one 
which least of all could have been the work of any other man. Viewed 
side by side with his ‘Christmas-eve,’ it is, one feels, the more 
dificult of apprehension: it seems more complex in meaning, and 
full of subtle transitions of thought and mood. It is possible to a cer- 
tain extent to content ourselves with an interpretation of ‘Christmas-eve,’ 
but the other poem seems to grow with each successive reading ; and 
by newly perceived connections of thought or feeling, to modify our old 
exegeses. One feels that one is admitted more immediately in this, 
ito the mysterious presence of a human mind. The impression one 
gets from comparison of the two poems is that the whole of the vivid 
artist and man-consciousness of which the ‘ Easter-day ’ is a product, is 
hot brought into action in the formation of the poem of ‘ Christmas-eve ;’ 
and i this latter there is less absolute demand than in the other, that 
his readers should have some degree of intellectual and moral affinity 
with the writer. 


Granting that there is this difference in the poems, we may perhaps 
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of matters practical—that of‘ Easter-day’ extending into the speculative. 

Vigorous and clear-sighted though Browning is in his dealings wit) 
these former, it is in a speculative region only that the full force of his 
nature seems to develope itself in that passionate pressing on after 
substantial reality of some sort or other—whether good or evil, at leas 
truth—which is the ultimate attitude of all his intellectual and emotiona! 
action. 

‘Christmas-eve’ starts from beliefs, which it takes for granted con- 
cerning the relations of humanity to an unseen spiritual world. |; 
belongs to the world of intercourse with our fellow men, a region where 
our beliefs are certainties, or as good as certainties. The question it treats 
of is one within the Christian Church. The lesson it gives is a practical 
one of broad charity and tolerance, a tolerance which, resulting out of th. 
love to be learned by contemplation of the Human-Divine love, is to be 
able to overcome all intellectual variances and fastidious repugnances of 
taste. There is wrought out in the poem the grand feeling of a brother- 
hood, including within its comprehensive hold the manifold varieties of 
human lives. Browning by his deep digging into humanity, finds 
essential root-union, where Matthew Arnold with his languid scratching 
at the surface, finds only dissimilarities forbidding sympathy. He unites 
himself and us with the men and women of the Zion Chapel meeting, 
whose portraits he places before his readers in terms so grotesquely 
graphic,—omitting no offensive detail to render them thoroughly life- 
like; and effectually preventing any mere esthetic sentiment from being 
the basis of our Christian charity. The absence of sweetness and light, 
and the presence of certan repulsive characteristics (there is a vein of 
humour akin to Dickens’s, in the way in which these are individualized), 
in the ‘preaching-man,’ alike, and in the flock that sat under the ‘ pig-of 
lead-like pressure,’ of his ‘immense stupidity, are things that Browning 
insists on our realising to the full. Then, over the disgust awakenel 
in us, he gains and makes us gain, as the poem proceeds, a victory 
sublime, both as ethics and as art. (Isaid in the earlier pages of this 
essay, that Browning had no pathos—no sense of grand incongruities; 
I retract :—this is what one might call an inverted pathos. The wr 
looked-for discovery that the reality is nobler than the appearance, » 
the pathos belonging to Browning, and, to Christianity ; just the 
finding truth to be smaller and meaner than illusion, had been the 
pathos of Paganism). ‘Christmas-eve’ unites us, also, with the erowd 
of ignorant worshippers in Rome at the ‘raree show of Peter’s suc 
cessor,’ who (typical of a multitude in all sections of the Chareh), 
remain in the days when the ‘world’s eyes are open’ 


discern a reason for it in the difference of the subjects which occupy 
them; the subject dealt with in ‘Christmas-eve,’ belonging to the region 
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_Peevish as ever to be suckled, 
_ Lulled by the same old baby prattle, 
With intermixture of the rattle ; 


and with the Géttingen professor who, with an inconsistency nobier than 
his logic, retains the feeling of faith in and love for what his reason has 
reduced to a myth. (Were it not that this paper must abstain from 
viewing Browning as an artist, I would notice as a specimen of his 
power as a portrait painter, the way in which with a few vigorous touches 
he sets before us the whole ‘personnel’ outer and inner, of this ‘ virgin- 
minded studious martyr to mild enthusiasm.’) The poem has its cul- 
minating idea in the grand trust that can say— 
‘— Subsisteth ever 

God’s care above, and I exult 

That God, by God’s own ways occult 

May—doth I will believe—bring back 

All wanderers to a single track.’ 

Browning lets us see clearly what the nature of this feeling of brother- 
hood is; and guards jealously against any possibility of confounding it 
with ‘ mild indifferentism’ or ‘lazy glow of benevolence over the various 
modes of man’s beliefs.’ He makes no attempt to harmonize the different 
creeds and tempers of religious feeling, by the modern method of elimi- 
nating the peculiarities of each as non-essentials. He, on the contrary, 
insists that what constitutes each man’s earthly care, is to ‘strive—to 
find some one chief way of worship, and contrive’ that his fellows ‘ take 
their share.’ His tolerance is only the result of his confidence that here 
where man’s care ends, ‘God’s, which is above it and distinct,’ begins. 
He cannot take the philosophical bird’s-eye view of the different creeds, 
which is possible to men who are sufficiently impersonal to themselves to 
contemplate at their ease, and compare impartially, the various religious 
systems and cults spread out before them. All conclusions taking as 
their premises only the aspects of men in masses, are unsatisfactory to 
him, All problems of life, social or ecclesiastical, are unintelligible to 
him until he have gained a solvent for them through the solution of the 
problem of the life individual. The unit from which his reasonings 
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$5 ‘tart is neither Humanity, nor the portion of it included within a church, 
1 but the ego (the only ego he knows as a basis for argument being his 


own). And it is only through his individual realisings, attained through 
the toil and struggle of personal faith, that he gets his hope for the des- 
‘nies of other men : it is only because of what he has himself discerned, 
that he is enabled to reach—by a leap, not by a logical process—to, the 
rust that the discernings of his fellows, though varying from his own, 
‘*e not illusory. The ratio of his power of sympathy and tolerance is 
“actly that of the strength of his own dogmatic beliefs. 
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It is in the ‘ Easter day’ that we have to look for the record of hoy 
an earnest human soul attains to that faith in the unseen, which jp 
‘ Christmas eve’ is assumed all along as the basis of the argument. The 
poem concerns itself with no questions of the ecclesiastical life, but of 
the individual Christian life, which includes within itself the idea of the 
objectively-including ecclesiastical life. Here Browning’s especial faculty 
—the strong venturing of faith—finds exercise. There are men (and 
many amongst the highest orders of men) whose motions of thought and 
feeling gain in firmness and freedom by the consciousness of belonging 
to and acting with an ecclesiastical organisation or great public move. 
ment of opinion. But Browning’s mind has no place amongst minds of 
this class : it is equally unfitted to move in an army organised under a 
definite church system, or in an irregular force banded together by ‘the 
spirit of an age;’ its victories must be won in single combat, if won 
at all. 

Here, parenthetically, we may notice this isolated working of Brown. 
ing’s thought, as the source of two characteristic imperfections—or, 
more properly, limitations—in it. Ist, owing to this, his conception of 
Christianity lacks the solidarity that arises out of the corporate feeling 
and consciousness of historic permanence. It has never the broad firm 
grandeur of the mood of the Ambrosian hymns, for instance, or the ‘T: 
Deum. According to his view, each generation of men have just the 
same sort of work to do which they would have to do were all the 
work of their ancestors to be blotted out, and leave no vestige of itself or 
its effects. The objective creed is not placed by him ever in any secure 
independence of our subjective hold upon it. 2ndly, though from this 
mental aloneness comes the chief glory of his work as truthseeker,—his 
way of getting face to face with his beliefs, and seeing whatever he sees, 
directly and through no medium of languidly accepted traditions,—yet 
from the same source there comes one characteristic, which limits the 
range of his helpfulness, and makes his teaching incapable of influencing 
more than one class of minds. His own view of the immeasurable ¢ 
panse of truth makes him, indeed, profoundly tolerant of the views of 
other men whose standpoints are not his: but is he wholly free ftom 
exclusiveness in his notions as to what should be accountvd the laviil 
organ in human nature for truth-discerning? Does he not seem to make 
his very peculiar self the measure of other men, and become sometills 
intolerant of varieties of ways in which variously constituted men am? 
at and hold their beliefs? In himself two natures are met in rare © 
bination ; each of these natures being of heroic size and vigour. The” 
is the union of intellectual strength and subtlety, with a vividly ims” 
~ ative and emotional temperament. He is at once a hard thinker and $ 
passionate feeler—a logician and a poet; and is, for his own part, able 
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to work in whatever engages him, with the faculties that belong to this 
two-fold nature, and choose to which set of faculties he will entrust the 
work he cares most about. His poems portray or suggest mental pro- 
cesses in which progress into scepticism and out of it takes place usually 
thus:—the keen dialectic intellect first takes up the question in hand, 
and works at it until it has made visible all the difficulties that are to 
be found in it;—then, at the point where all objections have been fairly 
brought into notice, the ego does not set the part of its nature—the in- 
tellect—which began operations with them, to the further task of at- 
tempting either to find explanation and answer to them, or to relegate 
them beyond the province of things explicable ; but with a sudden 
change of mood, the consciousness (leaving all these as and where they 
are) flings itself with a passionate leap away from them, into the emo- 
tional part of human nature, and seeks its faith in a refuge from, rather 
than in an encounter with, intellectual difficulty. 

Whatever imperfections there are in Mr. Browning’s power of sym- 
pathy, are to be found on the side that is turned towards the class of 
thinkers incapable, from mental constitution, of reaching faith by such 
methods. His Christianity seems to exclude men born to belong to 
what Mr. R. H. Hutton (ina somewhat ‘hard’-mooded essay—out of tune 
with the others in his two recently-published volumes,) styles the ‘ Hard 
Church.’ From these,—the men feebler in imagination and emotion, 
than in intellectual power,—men whose feelings flow only as after-conse- 
quences from beliefs which they in no way helped to form—men who 
for doubts of reason must find either satisfaction by reason, or find by it 
good cause for the impossibility of such satisfaction—from such men 
Browning holds aloof. His preaching rejects with somewhat of contempt 
the evidences which are their faith’s all. He casts impatiently aside the 
evidence, e.g., of the ‘ greater probability ’—which to many a man must 
be the sole ground of his belief in Christianity, and a ground which 
would seem to melt from under him, if emotion or desire intruded upon 
& mood dispassionately judicial. Browning’s mind, itself able instinc- 
tively to feel out the ‘ mightiness of love inextricably curled about’ all 
‘power and beauty in the world;’ and able to transcend, in the strength 
of these intuitive perceptions, the chasm intervening between Nature 
and the Christian Tale ; refuses to recognise the existence of any logical 
footway of historical evidence, whereby alone a mind such as, e.g., Arch- 
bishop Whately’s could arrive at belief in the truth of the story. 

The failing to behold ‘lover’ written ‘on the foreheads’ of the men who 
must lovelessly know before they can love, is te imperfection discernible 
in the great fraternal-hearted poet-thinker. , 

It happens often that men far more rigidly exclusive as to the ‘ what’ 
of other people’s beliefs, are less so than Mr. Browning with regard to the 
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‘how.’ This sort of tolerance results from their accepting the creed of 
a church as handed down, and not making religious truth a matter of 
individual investigation. The creed of a church represents the agere- 
gate action of varieties of minds; it is the centre of agreement where 
opinions meet, irrespective of how they have travelled. Whoever, there. 
fore, takes this already-arrived-at creed as his own starting-point of 
thought or feeling, acquiesces thereby in the lawfulness of roads (be these 
what they may) which have brought other men to it. Keble, for jp- 
stance, though a man immeasurably narrower in inherent sympathies 
than Browning, has in some ways a larger toleration for minds of a dif. 
ferent order from his own, and holds in honour modes of thought such 
as Bishop Butler’s. This is made possible to him (though for his own 
part his faith would rest upon feeling only), by his having at the outset 
abstained from individual truth-seeking, and merged his own life in the 
catholic life of a church. 

In Browning’s teaching there is in many respects a repetition alike of 
the perfections and imperfections of Coleridge’s. In both of these men 
the same intense inwardness and vivid self-concentrated thought which 
fits them to accomplish—as their own peculiar work—the maintaining of 


the subjective evidences for religious truth, inclines them to the same 


sort of impatience towards all others, who, not able to trust the instinc- 
tive voices from within, have to seek faith through investigation and 
comparison of what is without. 

‘Easter Day’ is all throughout illustrative of Browning’s tendency 


.to exclusive reliance upon the subjective evidence of the human instincts. 


The problem of the poem is the how 
*To joint 
This flexile, finite life once tight 
Into the fixed and infinite.’ - 
—the how to find, first, a ‘fixed and infinite.’ And for the problem's 
solution, his mind refuses to avail itself of all aids which the intellect, 
judging from things external, can offer. Meeting each answer of the 
interlocutor with freshly occurring objections, he gets down deeper into 
the difficulty, seeing ever more and more ‘ how very hard it is to bes 
Christian.’ Then there comes to him, out of his great poet-heart, 4 
means of escape from the throng of surrounding perplexities, in that 
strange, terribly vivid vision-dream, which brings in succession all earthly 
things accounted good—earth’s exquisite treasures of wonder and delight 
—the waving of her woods, and flowing of her rivers, and all her vast 
exhaustless beauty, and endless change—art in its most perfect ancient 
and modern forms—knowledge, and the power to range Faust-like 
‘through all circling sciences, philosophies, and histories '—brings all 
these to the test of the human soul’s hunger for satisfaction ; until it 
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feels that none of them is sufficient to stay its cravings ; and that its one 
final desire (to attain which it would let all else go in exchange) is for 
love. And then there comes the mighty leap up of the human instincts, 
regardless of intervening intellectual obstacles, towards the love of God 
as told of in the Christian story, 


‘ What doubt in thee could countervail 
Belief in it— ?’ 


and in ‘it’ he feels that he has found the substance of the gleams 
that, blending with all the displays of power and beauty on the earth, 
have been the essence of the brightness and good in her, which men have 
rejoiced in. The scene which the dream tells of is placed in the after- 
judgment state ; the whole poem, however, is in its scope not illustra- 
tive of a belief in a spiritual world, and of man’s probation for it, but 
tentative of the grounds for such belief; and taking the judgment sen- 
tences of condemnation, merely as hypotheses in order to have in them 
the most searching tests to apply to human instincts. 

Characteristically, too, in his ‘Saul,’ Browning makes the Messianic 
prophecy evolve itself to David from his instincts introspectively per- 
ceived. The ‘Caliban upon Setebos’ gives us his views (strikingly un- 
Paleyan) of the utmost that natural theology would amount to, argued 
out without the aid of the intuitions of human love. These he illus- 
trates in this (which is one of his most powerfully executed poems), by 
showing how Caliban, the loveless creature, who is either devoid of human 
affections, or in whom they have not been called into activity by fellow- 
ship with men, can bring no key from within to unlock the meanings of 
the universe; and therefore all that he can find in it, everywhere, all 
around, by those shrewd bitterly ironical reasonings which his intellect 
alone gathers from external things, is only merciless power, and capri- 
ciously used strength. And the horrible loathsomeness of this idea is 
drawn out with a minute perfection curiously fascinating. 

Preference for internal evidence is shown, too, in the whole tenor of 
Pope Innocent’s monologue in the ‘ Ring and the Book.’ Here, though 
truth is sought not through the mere instincts of the heart, but with 
long patient reasonings of the head, it is still the introspective glance 
into the human mind which supplies the starting point of the whole 
argument by which the old Pope, finding therein ideas of strength, in- 
telligence and goodness, larger in conception than in human fulfilment, 
and finding in the natural order of the world, actual fulfilment corre- 
sponding to two only of these ideas, arrives (by the necessity of finding, 
Some instance of the third) at belief in the Christian story of limitless 
Jove and sacrifice. 

From within, too, Innocent gets his very beautiful answer to the doubt 
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that inevitably suggested itself to a man living in days when the eart, 
had become very evil, and lust and cruelty such as Guido’s ‘had their 
way i’ the world where God should rule,’ lest haply Christianity’s yisipj, 
failure should disprove its truth. The query, 


* And is this little all that was to be; 
Where is the glorious decisive change ? 
The immeasurable metamorphosis 
Of human clay to divine gold, we looked 
Should in some poor sort justify the price ? 
* * * aa 


* % 



















Well, is the thing we see salvation ?’ 






is answered by the guess which is supplied by his own heart instincts, 
that this very weakness and failure may be, after all, 







‘ But repetition of the miracle, 
The Divine instance of self-sacrifice 
That never ends, and aye begins for man.’ 









and are characteristics necessary in a religion corresponding to the re 
quirements of our truest humanity. 


















t 
‘ How can man love but what he yearns to help ? i 
What but the weakness in a faith supplies 0 
The incentive to humanity, no strength 
Absolute, irresistible, comports ?’ 
Thoroughly Browning-like is the Pope’s mood, when in his forecast of 
the age succeeding his own, his hopes of world-regeneration are placed 
in his expectation that it will ‘shake the torpor of assurance from men’s 
creed,’ and compel them, when they shall have grown to disbelieve re- 
port, to look inwards for truth, and 
‘Correct the portrait by the living face; __ A 
Man’s God, by God’s God in the mind of man.’ e 
A noticeable exception to Browning’s usual attitude of thought occurs oi 
in the closing pages of the ‘Paracelsus.’ The speech of the dyuy tu 
knowledge-seeker contains a passage (too long to quote, and whose it: set 
measurable poetic beauty must not here be spoken of),-where the argu dit 
ment extends over the whole known aspect of our world, viewing ma en 
objectively in his chronological place in Nature, as an appearance illus thi 





trative by its ‘ supplementary reflux of light’ of all foregoing appearances: 
as the counterpart of anterior creations, a mirror consciously reflectal' 


of the whole. 















Mr. Browning is an optimist : and all throughout his poetry his opti: 
| mism is as the life-blood, circulating through and giving colour to eve 
| part of it. Some notion of this element in his creed must be defined 2 
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all criticism of him, either as teacher or artist. The features distinguish- 
ing his optimistic theory, are, I think, first, his never at any time ceas- 
ing to behold evil as evil, and to hate it as such : and secondly, his seeming 
not to feel the oppression of its mystery that has lain as a burden so 
heavily on the minds of generations of thinkers. 

Moral evil he beholds as a thing in no way resolvable into mere imper- 
fection. Where he finds it in the human world it retains for him its old 
meaning of sin, and is viewed as something wholly distinct from a stunting 
of the beautiful development of men’s natures: by unfavourable outward 
circumstances, such as the absence of knowledge and culture. His own 
favourite theory of the position of human impulse, and the homage due 
to it, never leads him into letting that homage be of a blind indiscrimina- 
ting sort. He recognises that there is a principle working internally, 
and sending forth impulses which must not be mistaken for those which 
are men’s lawful guides. With him holiness and healthiness are not 
quite convertible terms. Caponsacchi and Guido have both acted 
ad according to the promptings of impulse, obeying laws which were part of 

the nature of each: yet between them a difference is set. Rejoicing 
praise is bestowed by the Pope, in the ‘Ring and the Book,’ on the 
obedience yielded to instincts by one of these men ; 


- ad 
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‘ Well done ! 
Be glad thou hast let light into the world 
Through that irregular breach in the boundary,—see 


" The same upon thy path, and march assured, 
1S Learning anew the use of soldiership, 
re- Self-abnegation, freedom from all fear ; 


Loyalty to the life’s end.’ 


And on the other—Guido—whom he images to himself as pleading in 
self-justification that his course of action has been only the same as that 
commended, inasmuch as he too—has guided his steps according to the 
tune of impulse, the old man’s righteous anger smites the blow of the 
sentence of temporal death. Wherein does Pope Innocent account this 
difference just? In this—that there has been a probation for both ; 
each of them having within him a something to follow, and a some- 
thing to resist. Count Guido he beholds as 











* Furnished forth for his career, 
On starting for his life-chance in our world, 
With nearly all we count sufficient help. 
Body and mind in balance—a sound frame, 
A solid intellect ; the wit to seek, 

Wisdom to choose, and courage wherewithal 
To deal with whatsoever circumstance 
Should minister to man—make life succeed.’ 
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‘save that of physical or social inexpediency ; yet an optimist he 
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and fortified in his surroundings with ‘great birth, good breeding, ayj 
the Church for guide.’ He accounts that such a man’s trial lies in th 
having within, evil impulses balanced more evenly against the good tha 
they are in the man less favourably circumstanced for resistance to eyj] 
He condemns (justly, he feels) him who, if he had so willed, might hay. 
made the good outweigh the evil,—might have used stumbling-block a 
stepping-stone ; but who has chosen rather to love and believe in— 





‘ Just the vile of life, 
Low instinct—base pretension.’ 


‘Caponsacchi, too, Innocent views as having undergone trial by urging 
of two kinds of impulse ; and as having followed the noble and resisted 
the base,—as having, while yielding to instincts of ‘healthy rage’ 
against cruelty and oppression, retained self-government, and kept 
himself pure in thought, and word, and deed. In his praise there is 
involved the idea that evil has been present as— 


‘Temptation . . . for man to meet 
And master, and make crouch beneath his feet, 
And so be pedestalled in triumph.’ 


So, too, in the ‘ Easter Day’ (as elsewhere) we find the same doctrine of 
a probation for all human life by instincts good and evil. To each 
human soul has been shown— 
‘The earthly mixed 
With heavenly, it must choose betwixt. 
The earthly joys lay palpable,— 
A taint in each, distinct as well 


The heavenly flitted faint and rare 
Above them.’ . 


Far on, indeed, in the hereafter, Browning looks on to there being 0 
longer this two-fold and contrary working of impulse. His expectatiou 
is that human nature will take its perfection in a grand one-ness. Whet 
it shall— , 
‘reach the ultimate, angel’s law 
Indulging every instinct of the soul, 
There where law, life, joy, impulse are one thing.’ 
—‘A Death in the Desert. 


But he does not confound his hope for the future with his teaching ft 
tthe needs of the present. 

An optimist Browning is not in the sense of rejecting or explaining 
away the dogma that humanity has inherent tendencies to moral evi 
‘dark and foul; or proclaiming a freedom to all impulses from any bat 
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ad that not falteringly, but with the conviction of his whole heart—in the 
he sense of being able, all the while he sees the evil which he will not dis- 
al guise by any other name, to look steadily into its dark hateful face, assured 
il. that its ultimate significance is good. He does not conceive that it has 
ve come as some unlucky accident to spoil a harmony of order in a world 
as which but for it had been perfect ; he holds, rather, that it is through 


it that a higher perfection is attainable. Feeling this, he does not need 
that shuffle into a real though unacknowledged Manicheism, which is 
the refuge of so many men from the perplexities and contradictions of a 
ereed of mingled pessimism and optimism. He believes that the antagon- 


gs ism between principles does not extend beyond the world of finite being ; 
ed and ventures to refer to the same source the placing in this world of ours 
re" the two contrary principles which we call good and evil. Here is some 
pt of his doctrine, spoken by the Pope in the ‘ Ring and the Book.’ 

is He says (having reached the point of acknowledgment that the 


Christian story is true, and that therein ‘God shows complete’) :— 


‘I can believe this dread machinery 
Of sin and sorrow, would confound me else 
Devised,—all pain, at most expenditure 
Of pain by Who devised pain,—to evolve 
of By new machinery in counterpart 
ch The moral qualities of man—how else ? 
To make him love in turn and be beloved, 
Creating and self-sacrificing too— 
And thus eventually, God-like (ay 
“T have said ye are Gods” —shall it be said for nought !) 
Enable man to wring from out all pain 


All pleasure for a common heritage. 
* * * * aa a 
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The moral sense grows but by exercise, 
"Tis even as man grew, probatively 


“ Initiated in Godship, set to make 
on A fairer moral world than this he finds. 
> — > _ * na 


el 
' Life is probation, and this earth no goal, 
But starting-point for man, compel him strive, 
Which means in man as good as reach the goal.’ 


” 


; > 


Evil he beholds as the immediate bringer to humanity of our chief and 
peculiar glory—progress, as a messenger sent to institute a race for men, 
from less to more, from lower to higher. The one thing of which he 
feels a shrinking horror is ‘ ghastly smooth life’ in which man should be. 
left ‘dead at heart ;’ and his whole spirit leaps up to behold purposes of 
goodness in the appearance of anything as a deliverer from that. 3 

Browning’s is a creed including within it the hope that where during 
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the earthly probation, men’s moral wills have been too feeble to enabje 
them to use temptations by evil as ‘ points that prove advantage for who 
vaults from low to high ;’ the work neglected or failed in here, may ye, 
elsewhere, though under harder conditions, be ultimately done. Eye 
Guido Franceschini, the abominable, he will not allow to depart fron 
our sight unfollowed by words of hope. In the forgivingness of Pompilia, 
the victim of the murderer in her life and death, there is a gospel of g 
far-off healing and restoration for him even, albeit by God’s shadow instead 
of the light of His face. And the Pope, Guido’s judge, thinks of the 
criminal on whom he pronounces sentence of temporal death, as going 


forth— 


‘Into that sad, obscure, sequestered state, 
Where God unmakes but to remake a soul 
He else had made in vain ; which must not be.’ 


And the same hope comes out, in vaguer expression, in that last phrae 
of ‘Easter Day’ (without adding which, the human heart of the poet wil 
not suffer him to let go his vision of the close of the earthly probation) :— 


‘Mercy, every way, 
Is infinite—and who can say ?’ 


Very faint, by comparison with Browning’s, is Tennyson’s trust in tle 
‘larger hope ;’ though he, too, seeks to hold the creed that ‘ somehov 
good will be the final goal of ill’ All that Tennyson attains to is a 
infant’s blind crying after it—a groping for it, with ‘lame hands of faith’ 
He looks for his theory of optimism in a direction whither Browning, 0 
idealist in his metaphysics, does not turn in his quests of objectir 
realities. And looking for it all throughout the material world and he 
analogies, he finds nothing to be a reliable guide to it; and can only fil 
in the darkness upon that ‘great world’s altar-stairs 7 not feeling assure 
as to what ultimate law and purpose he should find above them, could 
see up their heights. 

However, in speaking of the Tennyson and Browning optimisms, it 8 
not fair to make the quality of vgour the point of comparison—n 
indeed, any other quality either. The aim of the two poets, in the 
search, is essentially different. Tennyson's colder and more symmettit# 
mind looks to find truth as harmony and proportion; and is alway 
suspicious of the parts unless it can see the whole. What Brow 
seeks is truth absolute, not relative ; and if he thinks he has got hold 
the minutest particle of that, it is to him as a thing indestructible ¥ 
any mass of contradictions; and it suffices to him as a sure earnest # 
the rest. His own heart's instinctive conviction of a law of love is” 
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of the reach of whatever ‘evil dreams’ Nature may lend, and does not 
need to concern itself with analogies of her waste and destruction—with 


* appearances such as that ‘of fifty seeds, she often brings but one to bear.’ 
7 The optimistic creed of Tennyson is the result of an effort, very noble, to 
iia, comprehend ; that of Browning is an effort to apprehend. The one seeks 
of a a superhuman solution to the problem, and fails: the other, grasping 


teal with a human passion, succeeds in finding satisfaction. 

At this part of Browning’s creed there is one of the many doors of 
entrance, from the question of his work as a truth-seeker, into the question 
of his Art. Into this we may not now trespass, further than to observe 
that the character of his work, as poet of external Nature, seems to be 
determined by the negative influence of his optimism, and his method of 
attaining thereto. His seeking and finding his satisfaction as to the 
world’s purport, in another quarter than in the material world, leaves 
hrase him free to derive from that world, art of a peculiar and very valuable 
t wil kind. Browning’s poetry of external Nature has some characteristics so 
n):— rare, that (though in quantity it is much less than what most other great 

poets have produced) its loss would leave a gap in our literature. It is 
nowhere mystical, like Wordsworth’s, nor zesthetico-scientific, like Tenny- 
son’s Nature-poetry ; but it is simply full of a noble sensuousness. It is 
n th not the product’ of moods of intellectual and moral tension. It is glad 


chor acceptance of the physical influences of external Nature—not truth- 
ig a seeking in and through her mysteries. The contact of the phenomena 
path’ which we term material, in ourselves, with the so-called material phe- 


nomena outside us, is rested in, for the time being, without endeavour to 
pursue a further significance. Beautiful art, as well as teaching not a 


d her little wholesome, is given to us in Mr. Browning’s poems of Nature; of 
ly fill which the speciality is their being sensuous, yet restrained by a manly 
wut dignity from ever becoming a voluptuous self-2bandoning to enslavement 
ald he by her beauty. We have the same sort of thing only from one other 


modern English poet—A. H. Clough. (See ‘The Bothie.’) There isa cer- 
tain amount of positivism in both Clough’s and Browning’s acceptance of 
the material world, which results, in both cases, in a similar sort of purely 
physical enjoyment of it (the latter’s poetical expression of this being, 
however, by far the superior in varied richness). Their positivisms are, 
of course, alike in their effects only, and are essentially different. Clough’s 
is the positivism of a strong mind, sternly setting aside truth-seeking in 
this direction as bootless, and with a resolute temperate cheerfulness, 
accepting whatever certain good it ean find. Browning’s is the positivism 
of childlike trust—so confident in the truth which it has found elsewhere, 
that it can afford to pause here from restless searching, and take the 
earth’s beauty as beauty—joys of sense as joy. For illustrvtion of Mr. 
Browning’s poetical feeling for external Nature, we might refer to his 
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‘Pippa Passes,’ to his ‘Saul’ (specially to the passage iti it beginning 
‘Oh, our manhood’s prime vigour’), to-parts of the ‘ Paracelsus,’ and t, 
other passages, which cannot here. be enumerated. Though none other 
of our poets is so perpetually on the watch to discern transcendenty| 
significance, translucent through the facts of mind, yet he, more thay 
most others, is content to behold the facts of matter as (so to speak ) 
‘opaque, and to describe his impressions from them, directly and wn. 
symbolically. To Wordsworth it would be impossible to tell simply of 
‘the sense of the yellow mountain flowers.’ 

This paper must hasten to conclude, leaving with only a passing 
mention, one of the aspects of Mr. Browning’s preaching—its stern moral 
lessons, and its peculiar downrightness of enforcing them. As poet of 
the Will, he has words of unsparing condemnation to bestow on such sins 
as failure ‘through weak endeavour.’ There is an earnest severity in 
‘The Statue and the Bust,’ and in his ‘Sordello’—terriblest of tragedies, 
inasmuch as it depicts the deterioration of a soul. The miserable life- 
failure, of which this latter is the history, is looked on by him as resulting 
from the man’s irresoluteness to overcome and banish his probation- 
spectre (Do not many of us know something akin to it ?); of his haunting 
double consciousness—fourfold consciousness, rather; of, at the same 
time, an ego divided by impulses diverging towards two ways of utterance 
—Art and action ; and of another two-fold spectral ezo—reflexion of the 
actual ego—contemplating, as if from some view-point in nowhere, ¢¢ and 
its work, in their place in the All-of-things. The real self and its re- 
flexion keep on, like opposite mirrors, reflecting each other backwards 
and forwards, ad infinitum; each becoming alternately subject and 
object, until there is produced in Sordello, as the result, a wretched 
paralysis of all working-power, either artistic or practical... And all for 
lack of the vigorous effort of whole-hearted obedience to either impulse, 
by which his will could have freed him from the thing that wrought the 
ruin of his life. Sternest of sermons this! on the text, avyp Sivyos, 
axatacratos,’ &e., ke. (St. James i., 8.) 

Need one say anything with reference to one charge which we some- 
times hear brought against Mr. Browning—of being, in ‘The Ring and 
the Book,’ too open—offensively coarse, even, of speech? I—a woman— 
feel that he needs no apology in this matter. Those of his readers who 
are capable of, and willing to take the trouble of entering into the spirit 
of his poetry, do not fail to find in it, moral saltness enough to keep its 
purity untainted by the ugly words which his grave truthfulness some 
times uses in indicating ugly things : and to mere criticism from without 
—-from those who neither learn from or sympathise with him—I imagine 
that Mr. Browning does not greatly care to commend himself and his 


poems, 
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Wholly unsatisfied by what these two papers have been able to say as 
to some of the characteristics noticeable on one side of the most many- 


sided of contemporary poets, I gladly cease from the attempt to write 
little definitions of the poetry which I would rather feel indefinitely, and 


grow into increasingly. 


E. Dickinson WEsT. 


Mr. Browning’s latest work, ‘ Balanstione Adventure,’ lets us see, in its whole tenor 
and purport, the same characteristics of his preaching. There is no slight significance 
in his choosing for his theme, a Greek play not ranked by critics amongst the finest ; 
but having peculiar attractions for the poet of the will, on account of its being the 
story of the victory of a will—a half-human will—over death and fate. 

For nothing human or divine, does Browning recognise an iron law of necesssity. 
He cares not for the grand Greek lifeless virtue of endurance of the inevitable ; and 
would find his own poetical feeling wholly unsuited to reproduce utterances such as 
the Zschylean : 
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of Prometheus in his majestic passiveness. 

There seems to be a curiously personal sympathy in Mr. Browning for Herakles, the 
labour and effort God, whose strength is a thoroughly human strength of conscious 
wil. Browning’s enlargement of Euripides’ portraiture of the hero, has been criti- 
cized as exaggerating the idea of joyous helpful strength ; and making him too much. 
of a ‘muscular christian.’ I think that this objection to it fades out of sight, when 
we view the poem as tinged and explained by the luminous Browning conscious- 
ness that indefinitely appears all throughout it. Struggle—and joy and hope in 
struggle, and all things that he holds to be the portion best suited for the spiritual 
partof our human life, are connected by him in a deep dim suggestiveness, with hiv 
representation of Herakles. It is a spiritual truth—and not mere admiration of 
thews and muscles, and good use of them, that he preaches to us. 

In Browning’s suggested new version of the story, ‘ New Admetos new Alkestis,’ 
we may notice his characteristic way of penetrating through all surface appearances, 
Deep underneath these, he finds a connection between human and infinite truths, and 
sees there a beautiful ‘how,’ by which Admetos might worthily let his wife die that 
he might live. In harmony with all his other teaching, too, is Browning’s idea of 
making the undyingness of Alkestis come to her, not as a mere salvation given from 
without, but as worked out from within. The principle of life which cannot be holden 
of death, is viewed by him always as a thing given to be 1x humanity. 
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SKETCHES OF ] RAVEL IN fERmany. 


By Proressor BLACKIE. 


Oe 


PART III. 


Havine learnt at Berlin that the grand triumphal entry of the troops 
returned from the late war, was not to take place till about the middle 
of June, I made a short excursion to Russia, and on my way thither 
passed through the good old Prussian town of Kénigsberg, known 
to corn merchants by its flourishing corn trade, but to me interesting 
chiefly for very different things. Here, first I called on Professor 
Lehrs, and found in his powerful eye and strong well-chiselled features 
exactly those evidences of fine Roman strength which I had derived, at 
a distance, from the perusal of his ‘ Aristarchus;? a work which for 
soundness of view, and masculine vigour of expression, will maintain its 
place in the libraries alongside of the great Latin masterpieces of 
Wolf, Hermann, Ruhnken, and Wyttenbach. After being ciceronized 
by this excellent scholar through the stately and commodious new 
buildings of the University, I passed through the small narrow street 
which contains the house once inhabited by Immanuel Kant, a meta- 
physician, who had the singular merit of teaching European thinkers to 
believe in their souls, after my subtle, self-puzzling countryman, David 
Hume had fairly lost his identity in a whirl of unstable impressions 
and ideas which he had spun out of the juggling phraseology of the 
schools. Rounding the corner of this little street, I came suddenly, * 
the top of a short descent, called Kant Street, on the bronze statue of 
the venerable thinker. Here he stood, with his cocked hat under his 
left arm, and bag-wig on his head, peering out curiously into the unsyt 
pathetic world of merchants, corn-dealers, and ship captains, 10 the 
midst of whom it was his destiny, for se many years, persistently 
philosophise. But Immanuel was too wise a man to complain of this 
want of sympathy, as a mere technical metaphysical professor might 
have done. As not only a thinker, but a really wise man, he knew that 
nothing is so prejudicial to sound thinking as habitual confined mtr 
course with only one class of men. ‘ Nothing,’ he said, ‘is so intolerable 
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asa company consisting only of learned men ; so he dined every day 
at the common table of the principal inn, with sailors and ship captains, 
and in this singular way added to the narrow limits of his solitary 
thinking the large range of experience which belongs to the mercantile 
and commercial classes. After taking off my hat before this most 
reputable philosopher, I proceeded to make an inspection of the old 
Schloss, Castle, or Palace of the Prussian kings. I had in my memory 
the humorous picture drawn by Carlyle of the coronation which took 
place here of the first King of Prussia, in the first year of the last 
century, on which august occasion, his philosophical spouse, Sophia, 
solaced her soul for the extreme weariness of the prolonged ceremonial 
by publicly injecting a familiar pinch of snuff into her nose, beneath 
the sublime frown of her royal lord. So what fixed itself in my 
memory principally was the room in which this coronation took place, 
with the very throne on which self-created majesty placed the crown 
(like the Czar of Russia) with his own hands on his own head, and a 
significant environment of royal portraits hung on the walls. But my 
eye was also attracted by a splendid dining hall or reception room, nearly 
three hundred feet long, or as long as some of our finest cathedrals, 
which, with a necessary addition to its height (expected to be realised 
when the present Crown Prince becomes kaiser-king), will certainly be 
one of the largest and most imposing halls in Europe. So much for 
Konigsberg. Want of time prevented me from an intended visit to the 
battle-field of Eylau, which lies some considerable distance to the south- 
east of the town ; so I proceeded on through a grey and grim monotony 
of sand, and bogs, and blasted pines, for a space of nearly six hundred 
miles, to the city of the Czar, and on the road, according to my custom, 
amused myself by spinning into verse my meditations on Immanuel 
Kant, as follows : 

Who’s here? a strange, old-fangled-German Herr, 

With hat three-cornered and bag-wig behind ; 

Who peers with curious gaze, as if he were 

New wafted from the moon by some stray wind 

On the strange earth! Ah! now I know the man, 

The sage who from this outmost Teuton station, 

Marked their just bounds to all the thinking clan, 

And pruned their wings to sober speculation. 

Happy who, humanly, with human kind, 

Works human work, well pleased from day to day, 

Nor dares with high-plumed venture unconfined 

Through trackless voids to push his plunging way ! 

God laughs at lofty thoughts ; but whoso proves 


His ponder’d yath, and walks by faith, He loves. 
VOL. .—no, 1x, R 
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After a fortnight of very magnificent panoramic views of a grey 
country, and very suggestive glimpses into social states, very fy 
removed from British, I returned from Moscow and St. Petersbuy, 
through Warsaw, to Berlin. At Warsaw, the whole style of architee. 
ture, and the long rows of poplar trees along the turnpike road: 
declared plainly enough that, though still under Russian sway, I ya, 
no longer in a Russian atmosphere. The civilization of Poland coma 
from the west, that of Moscow from the east ; and this contrast spoke 
plainly out from every house-top, and from every street corner. 
notwithstanding the forced Russian appearance given to the signs of 
the shops, which, by police order, are printed first in Russian charx- 
ters, and then in the native Polish, as of inferior dignity, below. Bu 
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my business here is only with Germany. A railway rattle of abou 
fifteen hours’ duration brought us to Berlin, early on Wednesday ] 
morning (the 14th), two days before the great military entry, and iy F 
time to learn that apartments in the best inns had risen from a dollar i 
a night—their usual rate—to a Frederick d’or. I, of course, had h 
expected this, and, by travelling. second class (contrary to Murray’ 7 
advice), all through Russia, had left my pocket in a comfortable flov d 
of cash, quite up to the need of the great foreseen pressure on the D 
hotels. But I am a Sonntagskind, as the Germans say, and always ey 
fall on my feet. A kind friend took compassion on me, and opened to 
his door for my shelter; so that a week’s stay in Berlin cost me gt 
nothing in the way of cash, and was a great gain to me in the way 0 cl 
balmy and brilliant sociality. Now, no one, of course, expects that | go 
am here to attempt a detailed description of the grand patriotic displ) 801 
which we call the Hinzug: the newspapers have done the thing to satis an 
faction, and even to satiety ; and actum agere is as little my business «! aff 
any time as it can be anybody’s pleasure at this time ; so with regard to mo 
this matter, I will only set down one or two remarks with regard to th: can 
general tone, effect, and significance of the affair, as it struck me. My eve 
German friend had kindly procured for me a seat on the platform 8cry 
gallery raised in front of the University, and looking into the gnu! suc] 
open place, circled with palaces and monuments, into which the Unte' all 






den Linden opens at its east end : certainly the most pictorial point ™ 
the otherwise somewhat monotonous and wearisome stateliness of Ber!it 
architecture. From this post—for which I paid only three dollars—! 
had a broad unhindered view of the different regiments of the Guar 
that to the number of between forty and fifty thousand came spreadits 
forth their steely ranks from the comparatively narrow line of the Lin- 
den ; and unquestionably, for the eye of a grey civilian accustomed only 
to sober sights, this was a grand spectacle to see. For nearly three 


hours the mighty palatial space filled and emptied itself again wits 
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bright mailed Cuirassiers gleaming in the sun, now of the rapid-trotting 
Uhlans, with their black and white pennonis fluttering on their long 
lances. ‘These last were not only the most picturesque, but the most 
loudly cheered : cheers well merited, as anyone who has even hastily 
gleaned the newspaper history of the war will understand. If in the 
, first decisive battles of the campaign the Germans knew what they were 
about while the French did not, it was all owing, after Moltke’s admirable 
geographic and strategic studies, to the dexterity and daring shown by 


f their reconnoitring horsemen. If this, thought I, be only some forty or 
fifty thousand men, what a spectacle must the military array of a great 
battle be, such a battle as that at Leipzig in October, 1813, when Nape- 


leon, with 150,000 men, stood in an inner circle, with 400,000 Prussians, 
: Russians, Austrians, and Swedes in his front. Nevertheless, as a mere 
spectacle, one could not but say that the Hinzug was deficient in two 
r important respects—in colour and variety. I have seen not a few more 
i brilliant shows. But the real show, perhaps, was not the march of the 
| military, with their arms glittering in the sun, but the pomp of festal 


\ decoration in the town, the endless rows of flag and banner and historic 
e picture, patriotic sculpture, significant device, and suggestive motto of 
8 every kind. This really was a burst of vivid gaiety well calculated both 
i to please the eye and to satisfy the mind anywhere, but especially in the 
e grey and grave regions of the frosty North. Of the illuminations which 
of closed the great festive day I will say nothing; they were good, very 
I good, perhaps, of their kind; but I am Stoic enough to think there is 
1 something childish in this cumbrous attempt to light up the night with 
s an artificial imitation of the day. But what chiefly moved me in this 
at affair of the Hinzug, and will remain with me among the deepest and 
to most fruitful experiences of my life, was the moral and political signifi-. 
he cance of the display. Many.shows-are mere shows, with emptiness or 
ly even hollow false pretence behind; mere gilded lies, beneath which the 
or scratch of a pin will expose the depth of foulness and rottenness which 
nd such rare varnish was necessary to conceal. But the Berlin show was 


et all reality, and the sign of a greater reality. The reality before me was 
in effective military strength; the reality of which it was the sign is the 
lin solidity, firmness, and systematic consistency of the German people and 
-| the Prussian Government. There rode the stout old soldier King, pre- 
ceded by his three mighty men, all dressed in the white livery of his 
favourite Cuirassiers, Bismark, Moltke, and Roon, the one the eye of his 


&reality was there! What a speaking commentary on the famous 
vords of Bismark (which some hasty people were forward to w*isunder- 
stand), that great social revolutions of a certain kind are not to be 
R 2 





close-packed glittering rows, now of the severe blue infantry, now of the: 


policy, the second the brain, and the third the arm of his soldiership.: 
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achieved by mere talking, but that the obstiuacy of the tough old ma- 
terial can be moulded into a new shape only by the stern compulsion of 
‘blood and iron.’ Now everybody admits that Bismark and the King, 
or rather the King and Bismark (for if the King had been a weakling in 
the ‘conflict of 62’ Bismark would have had no game to play), were 
right in keeping up the strength of the army against the peddling eco- 
nomies of the Berlin Liberals; the success of the war, therefore, and the 
glory of the triumphal entry, were the legitimate fruit of clear counsel, 
firm will, and manly consistency of purpose on the part of those who 
had the guidance of public affairs in Prussia. Whatever other excel- 
lencies the champions of the French in this country may see or imagine 
in their petted friends, they must at least confess to two great faults— 
their fretful irritability took high offence from no sufficient occasion, and 
their hasty insolence made war without adequate preparation. But no 
faults of this kind can be laid to the charge of the Germans. They 
knew they had an insolent and treacherous neighbour to contend with; 
they had known him in this character for four hundred years; and they 
were determined that, so soon as the real outbreak of his itching vanity 
and imperious insolence should take place, it would not find them, as in 
1806, unprepared and divided. The outbreak did come svoner than 
even Bismark’s astuteness had anticipated; he was taken by surprise no 
less than his European enemies, who accused him of complicity; but he 
was surprised in the midst of his earnestness, as the French in their 
insolence; and backed by the firm resolve of a serious, honest, and 
laborious people, the whole character of the war on his side was as 
satisfactory to the moral as to the intellectual nature of the impartial 
observer. The same attitude of reality and honesty was presented in 
the person of the stout old King, a monarch in all points the antipodes 
of the French Emperor, who was driven into an unequak war by the 
necessity of a position which his own unscrupulous ambition and utter 
want of political conscience had created. Only continued success could 
seem to justify a rule which every one knew was founded on a crime; 
and the dramatic necessity of getting up some glory, to titillate French 
vanity and gratify French ambition, sent him with a light start and boast- 
ful parade into the midst of a struggle, of which the issue, even with 
the most complete preparation and most thoughtful cireumspection, was 
extremely doubtful. How different the moral position of the King of 
Prussia! The hereditary holder of a throne firmly rooted in the loyal 
allegiance of a sober-minded and intelligent people, who knew how bo 
value the strength derived from a firm central rule, even when it 
pressed a little severely sometimes on individual liberty, he neither 
needed to cater by unworthy means for a popularity which he already 
possessed, nor if a storm of adverse fortune should seize the state, was 
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he in danger of being thrown out as a Jonah to propitiate the wrath 
of the sea-god. He was known to be a soldier and a lover of soldiers ; 
but he did not require to pander to a fretful appetite, either in his army 
or his people, by aggressive acts upon the territories of his neighbours. 
- The wars in which he had been engaged were purely matters of 
domestic arrangement between Germans and Germans; the changes 
which, by the instrumentality of ‘blood and iron,’ he had effected 
within the limits of Fatherland, if violent, were absolutely necessary for 
the restoration of that imperial unity the loss of which had been 
historically identical with the humiliation of Germany beneath the 
fraud and force of unscrupulous kingcraft in France. To this firm 
political position King William added the weight of a personal character 
such as the solid and sober-minded Germans knew how to respect. In 
‘the conflict’ with the Parliament in 1862 he showed a firmness of will 
which, whatever else may be wanting, must ever be held as a prime 
requisite in a ruler of men; in his habits, like his excellent father, he 
was plain and unostentatious ; and, like his father also, he was sincerely 
and unaffectedly religious. This element in his character I am, of 
course, aware it has been the fashion in this country to deride; but 
there is not a man in Germany, to what ever party he belongs, who 
would insinuate that the devout expressions of thankfulness used by the 
King in his despatchés were anything else than the genuine utterance 
of a natural and unaffected piety. It is indeed a vulgar habit of the 
English mind to honour the expression of devout feeling only when it 
appears in the stereotyped forms of the national Liturgy ; and beyond 
the conventional homage of a Sunday forenoon service, or the question- 
able zeal for church paraded on the political platform at an election, 
many an Englishman seems more than half ashamed of his religion, and 
carries no more natural fragrance of piety about him than a cold tulip 
does of warm vegetable aroma. Hence the uncharitable judgments 
passed upon good King William : judgments that only prove, if not the 
absolute ungenerousness and ungentlemanliness, certainly the frigid 
harrowness and formalism of the persons who made them. The real 
fact of the matter is, both that there is a fundamental vein of devout 
feeling (a portion of their characteristic Gemiith) in the German mind, 
ind that the late war, in its motive and occasion essentially a repetition 
of the great national struggle of 1813, was inspired by the same fine 
combination of devout and patriotic feeling which distinguished its 
Prototype. The sure instinct of this led the King at the outbreak of 
the struggle to re-establish the Order of-the Iron Cross, a decoration 
neh symbolises in the most chaste and significant way that combina- 
tion of manly endurance, public spirit, and active piety by which the 
“mpaigns of 1813 and 1870 have been so prominently characterised. 
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Sitting in the railway carriage one day, between Gittingen and Hallo } 
had before me a young soldier decorated with this expressive symi,) 
which, if widely distributed, is so only because, as Bismark said, it ;, 
widely deserved ; and, as I am not a smoker, I amused the tedium of th: 
road by articulating the following lines : 


Prussian, that iron cross upon thy breast, 

Which thou with manhood’s modest pride dost wear, 
I ask not by what deed above the rest, 

Dashing or daring, it was planted there ; 
I know that when the insolent heel of Gaul 

Tramped on all rights to thee and Deutschland dear, 
Thou rose regenerate from thy plunging fall 

By vows devout and discipline severe. 
Thus blazed thy bright noon from a tearful morn, 

Blessing from bane sprang, and great gain from loss, 
While in thy hand the avenging steel was borne, 

And in thy heart was stamped the patient cross : 
Thus Spartan pith and Christian grace were thine, 
Born in one day, and bodied in one sign. 


And now, what more have I to say? I might tell Mr. Bull not only that 
he ought to believe reverently in the moral grandeur of the Iron Cross, 
whether as symbolical of the great struggle of 1813, in which himself 
took a prominent part, or of the yet greater struggle of 1870, in which 
he took no part ; but I would tell him also that the universal arming 


‘of the people, however Lord Derby might call it a retrogression, is a 


part of social organisation equally congruous with Spartan discipline, 
Athenian freedom, Roman strength, and Christian grace ; that, in fact, 
it is a grand nursery of national virtue and patriotié devotion, mor 
powerful than schools and churches, because it deals in deeds, and not in 
words. But I know well that Mr. Bull would not listen to me in ths 
matter. If I had M.P. after my name, perhaps he might be willing 
lend me a respectful audience for an hour ; as it is, I am silent. 
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Ir is not difficult to figure to ourselves the thrill of horror and indig- 
nation that would run throughout the country if we were to be told 
that an English commander, by recklessness or apathy had sacrificed 
an army of 120,000 men. When the fatal retreat from Cabul resulted 
in unparalleled disaster, and Dr. Brydon rode into Jellalabad the sole 
survivor of some thousands of British soldiers and their camp followers, 
the national pride was deeply wounded, the national heart not less 
deeply touched. And at a later period, when during that terrible 
winter that followed Inkermann we heard that our gallant army was 
perishing ingloriously in the snow, unhoused and unfed on the bleak 
heights above Balaclava, we remembered how England raged, how an 
administration fell, how the whole system of party government lapsed 
into almost fatal discredit. Nor did we hesitate to make sacrifices to 
recover the ground we had lost; we sent another army beyond the 
Himalayas to redeem the disgrace of the first Affghan War, and we 
did not relax our grip on Sebastopol until the Russian fortress sur- 
rendered. It strikes one as strange,therefore, to read that those who 
rule this country, fail to prevent, nay, sanction in their inexplicable 
apathy, a yearly holocaust of 120,000 English lives. This is not done 
in ignorance, for we had repeated warnings, repeated iessons how to 
avoid this outrage on humanity. Science has preached and prayed to 
Parliament year after year to save the victims of our neglect, but Par- 
liament has been too busy with party squabbles to attend to so trivial a 
matter as the health of the people. 

The progress of physiology within recent years having thrown light 
upon the causes of epidemic disease, preventive or prophylactic measures 
have been a recognised branch of medical science. ‘Sanitation,’ as it 
has been rather clumsily called, has been taken up by successive govern- 
nents and its principles have been amply affirmed in many stétutes. 
t one insurmountable obstacle has hitherto impeded the practicable 
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advance of sanitary reform in England. We have entrusted adminis 
trative functions to local authorities too ignorant to appreciate the jp). 
portance of enforcing preventive measures against disease, too obstinate 
to be led by the advice of the medical department of the Privy Councij, 
and too rapacious to care about anything except a reduction of the rates, 
The position of the medical officer of the Privy Council has meantiye 
been one of painful impotence for useful action. Mr. Simon and his 
subordinates have been doomed to see their warnings unheeded month 
after month, and their instructions set at nought by stupid and greedy 
vestrymen, the very worst production of our vaunted system of local 
self-government. Yet the medical department has been unable to 
enforce compliance with the plainest requirements of sanitation. They 
are only able to do their work of inspection and admonition as it were 
by accident, discovering casually some outbreak of epidemic in an ill. 
drained town, investigating its causes, warning the local authorities, 
and waiting powerlessly to see whether these worthy board-room 
Dogberrys will see fit, as they seldom do, to take the precautions 
that have been pointed out tothem. Whether action be taken or not, 
the department is only empowered to register its disgust and disap- 
pointment in reports. The inspectors report to Mr. Simon, Mr. Simon 
reports to ‘my lords of the Privy Council,’ my lords duly present 
Mr. Simon’s reports to Parliament. And there heretofore the matter 
has ended. 

The matter has ended, that is to say, so far as regards official action; 
but disease will not wait upon the tardy revolutions of red tape, or 
accommodate its developments to the normal rate of parliamentary 
progress. Epidemics that might be crushed out in their early stages, 
or at all events restricted in their ravages within the narrowest limits 
by the adoption of simple and well-known preventive measures, are 
allowed to gain ground until they sweep away their victims in thousands, 
and strike at the rich as well as the poor, at men in the prime of life 
as well as at ailing childhood and decrepit age. Then ensues that con- 
temptible and mischievous fever of soul, in itself a dangerous disease, 
which is called a panic; and, a panic producing that condition of 
nervous exhaustion which is favourable to the reception of the germs of 
contagion, the mortality is at once increased. We begin in hot haste 
spasmodic endeavours to cleanse our towns, to purify our water supply, 
to smother up the seeds of disease in masses of disinfectants. Thes’ 
late and often misdirected efforts may sometimes help in the long ™! 
to stem the current of death, but as a rule they are of no avail 
combat the pestilence which runs its course. until atmospheric chang® 
or the effect of habit in the population begins to diminish its virulence. 

The actual result of this system is the loss to the nation of 120,000 
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lives every year. This is no wild sensational conjecture ; it is sober 
fact, attested by the highest official and scientific authority. In his 
Jast report to the Privy Council Mr. Simon records his belief, founded 
not on any rash guesses but on statistical evidence, that ‘the deaths 
which occur in this country are fully one-third more numerous than 
they would be if our existing knowledge of the chief causes of disease 
were reasonably well applied throughout the country.’ One hundred 
and twenty thousand human lives sacrificed every year to that deaf 
and dumb, blind and crippled Fetish, Local self-government! When 
will England echo the cry that rent the heart even of a Roman despot 
—‘Varus, give me back my legions!’ 

The bare statement of this enormous annual depletion of the lifeblood 
of the country ought to be enough to arouse the attention of every man 
who looks on politics as anything more than a mere game of factions to 
the importance of sanitary reform. We profess sometimes to be alarmed 
at the swelling of the waves of emigration, and when we hear, for in- 
stance, that 50,000 people have left Ireland in half a year we look dis- 
mayed at such a national loss. But these emigrants after all are not 
lost to the service of the world, their energies are not abstracted from 
the forces which make up human progress. In America and Australia 
they are creating new civilisations in harmony with ours. But death 
leaves us no compensation for what he takes. The 120,000 lives swept 
away yearly by preventable disease are subtracted finally and absolutely 
from the active powers of the community. Yet we subsist as a nation 
by the exercise of those powers; our commercial and industrial pre- 
eminence depends on their full development. In the lowest material cal- 
culation of the elements of national wealth those hundreds of thousands 
of wasted lives must occupy an important place. Has it never occurred 
to any of our statesmen to count the cost of local self-government in this 
regard, to estimate how much the nation is losing year by year by the 
inhuman policy of indifference which is allowed to prevail, when it is 
only the health, the life, of the people that is in question? Statisticians 
would calculate the ultimate loss in millions of hard cash ; but who can 
calculate the value, or in what coinage will he make his estimate, of 
desolated homes, broken hearts, aspirations cruelly cut short? Pesti- 
lence spares neither fathers nor mothers, neither the young man in the 
pride of his vigour, nor the happy wife with her little ones around her. 
War brings sorrow to many a peaceful home; but an epidemic is more 
vide-spread and unrelenting in its ravages. 

Nor is the loss of life the sole evil that we suffer by our neglect of 
“unitary laws. For every single fatal case of epidemic disease we may 
ilculate that we have four or five cases which are ‘not fatal,’ which 
wsult only in such minor ills as deformity, chronic disease, organic 
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‘disease, physical and mental deterioration. We cannot regulate, a 
some glowing worshippers of physical well-being seem to imagine, ¢}, 
union of human beings in marriage, according to the principles o 
which horses and bulls are bred, at least in communities where jt j, 
admitted that men possess some intellectual capacities not possessed }y 
‘horses and bulls. But there is a practical obstacle to the physica 
improvement of the race that we may very easily remove. An immeny 
proportion of inherited weakness and disease has its origin in maladies 
in the first instance preventable, but if unprevented leaving in th 
constitution of the sufferer permanent debility and vicious changes of 
organism. These effects are capable of transmission either directly ¢ 
in modified form. To the effects of febrile disorders—typhus, small-por, 
scarlet fever, and the like—may be traced countless cases of inherited 
disease or debility. The impaired state of health following such 
disorders in a parent appears deeply seated in the constitution of the 


child, and the ‘sting’ left in the national health by an epidemic 


continues to propagate its poison in the next and succeeding genen- 
tions in the shape of consumption, scrofula, and kindred constitutional 


diseases, 


Thus we have to add tothe direct abstraction of 120,000 lives from 
the sum of the national energies, the disserhination amongst us toa 
‘still more alarming extent of morbid changes in the living, of trans 
mitted germs of diseases, of inherited debility, and consequent pr- 
gressive degeneration of race. We have to add to the extravagaut 
waste of productive power entailed by death and disease, the cruel 


-suffering inflicted on hundreds of thousands of homes, misery which, 


as Mr. Simon urges in his eloquent appeal to ‘my Lords of the Privy 
‘Council,’ falls with immense over-proportion upon the most helpless 
«lasses of the community—upon the poor, the subordinate, the ignorant, 
the immature ; upon classes which, in great part through want of knov- 
ledge, and in great part because of their dependent position, cannot 
effectually remonstrate for themselves against the miseries thus brought 
against them, and have in this circumstance the strongest of all claims 
on a legislature which can justly measure and can abate their sufferings 
We have to add, moreover, to the wastefulness and cruelty of ou 
present apathy the indirect effects of our neglect, the obstruction 
thereby thrown in the way of civilised progress, moral and intellectual 
Epidemic disease, the conditions that surround and _ foster it, the 
mental and physical abasement that follow its ravages, are fatal to the 
growth of finer feelings, of loftier aspirations, of more active intelligex™ 
of more firmly-strung principles among the masses of the people 
Parliament may spend millions of money and years of work of suc 
wessive education acts, school-boards and school-masters may lalof 
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zealously and patiently, religions organisations may toil on at their 
Sisyphean mission-work, in the fetid fever-nests and stifling pauper- 
warrens of our great cities ; but until we have swept away the thick if 

jungle of disease, and its predisposing conditions—ignorance, pauperism, | 
‘ and vice, will elude and defy the efforts of education, religion, and law. | 

But while most persons will admit that the facts of the case as stated, 
and the conclusions drawn therefrom, demand, if they be correct, the 
instant and energetic interference of Parliament, it will be contended by a $ 
many that indignation would be misplaced and legislation useless, be- 2 
cause we cannot, in fact, hope to control or eradicate disease. To many 
minds, disease, especially of the epidemic type, appears a kind of incom- 
prehensible and unavoidable visitation, like a thunderstorm or a hurricane. | 
It is their belief, I suppose, that the function of medical science is to expel | | 
the disease and to mitigate the suffering of the patient. The preventive } 
service of medicine is little thought of, yet it is here perhaps that its H 
greatest value in the future will be found. Physicians are becoming | 
more and more chary of meddling, by drugs or otherwise, with the 
human constitution; their method of treatment tends more and more 
to give the recuperative energies of nature full play to remove the 
causes which disorder the system. But the most obvious and effectual 
method of removing the causes of disease is to prevent their origination, 
and here it is that preventive medicine or sanitation has an inexhaustible 
field of action. 

Epidemic diseases belong to the class which has been conveniently 
but inaccurately designated ‘zymotic.’! They are generated, according 
tothe most modern physiological doctrine by a specific poison, introduced 
into the body from without, which is capable of causing morbid changes 
in the blood, and of destroying life. The poisons of various epidemic 
diseases are distinct inter se, the contagion of typhus, for instance, being 
altogether different from that of small-pox, and the contagion of cholera 
from that of diphtheria, and yet it is plain that they are all somehow 
related, and capable of gradual transmutation from one type into another. 
Some ancient types have died out—the black-death, the sweating sick- 
ness, and the plague; but new types, undescribed by the old physicians, 4 
have arisen. We are able to note remarkable ‘ waves of disease ;’ at one 4 
time the great mortality is from typhus, at another from small-pox, at 
‘nother from scarlatina. In England we have recently had a succession 
of epidemic. The outbreak of cholera in 1866 was followed by typhoid 
fever, and as the latter began to abate in violence scarlatina appeared in 
the most malignant form, and attacked the metropolis. This disease had 


1 From 7 e ° . . 
tls (upwr txos, ‘causing fermentation,’ a word found in Athenzus, according 

Liddell and Scott. In the active spread of contagion within the circulatory ‘ ystem 
is no real fermentation. 
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begun a year and a half ago to decline in London, but at the same time 
it began to spread through other parts of the kingdom, where jt * 
since raged destructive. A little later than the scarlatina, relapsing 
fever, which has been rare in these countries since 1849, broke out With 
great severity, also attacking London first, and when it had Spent its 
force there, extending itself into the provincial towns. Lastly, we haye 
been yisited with an epidemic of small-pox more severe than any out. 
break of that disease which has been recorded in England during the 
present generation. And no sooner has the small-pox begun to abate its 
violence than we are threatened with a return of cholera. This period- 
icity of disease is yet to be explained; but it is established that, given 
the same conditions for the reception and propagation of contagion, 
about the same proportion of lives will be carried away, whether the 
prevailing epidemic be scarlet fever or typhus, or relapsing fever or 
small-pox. 

The blood-poisoning of the zymotic diseases, which is thus various and 
changing in type, is*traceable, however, to the same class of causes. I 
some epidemics the germs of contagion are far more volatile than in 
others, but in all, we know by: experience that, if we can isolate the pa- 
tient and submit his immediate surroundings to disinfectant agents, we 
check the spread of the disorder. It has been contended by some that 
one or two of the continued fevers are spontaneously generated in appro- 
priate conditions, that is to say, in the absence of pure air and pure 
water; but the evidence of this is wholly of a negative character, depend- 
ent on the fact, which is certainly not conclusive, that observation has 
sometimes failed to trace the connection between a particular outbreak, 
for instance, of typhoid fever, and a previous authenticated case. On 
the whole, however, it is pretty well agreed that direct transmission 
from one diseased person to another of the germs of morbid" poison is the 
process by which an epidemic wreaks its mischief. 

There are, however, some epidemics more straightened in their action, 
either by artificial preventive expedients, or by the limitation of the 
means of transmitting contagion. Small-pox may be robbed of all its 
terrors, or even utterly stamped out, by the vigorous enforcement of 
vaccination. This is a truth, established by inductions so broad and 
sound, that we should no more think of arguing it with the irrational 
opponents of Jenner than we should care to discuss the sphericity of the 
earth with the enthusiast for terrene flatness who lately lost a wager 0? 
this point to Mr. Alfred Wallace and then threatened the life of hs 
antagonist. The experience of Ireland, where vaccination has been 
enforced with a vigour hitherto unattempted in England, seems to ” 
conclusive as to the practical worth of Jenner’s great discovery. -_ 
small-pox is not {the only dangerous epidemic of which the action ® 
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fortunately limited ; cholera, according to the best accredited theory, is 
propagated almost exclusively by the infiltration of the excreta of persons 
cuffering from the disease into water used by persons in good health. 
In a few cases the cholera poison may be disseminated, like the more 
<ubtle poisons of typhus and scarlet fever, through the air; but this 
can only occur when the sources of effluvia are permitted to collect 
in larger quantities without disinfection, and when there is no efficient 
ventilation. 

So much it has been necessary to premise respecting the nature and 
transmission of epidemics. It only remains to note the methods of 
prevention at present acknowledged by medical science. These have 
in recent years been very considerably extended, so much so, that 
Mr. Simon in his last report to the Privy Council was able to say, in 
assailing the system of local administration : ‘Since the resources which 
might be utilised for the better protection of life are with the progress 
of knowledge constantly increasing, so almost month by month, the 
contrast becomes more glaring between the little which is done and the 
very much which, with amended law, might be done to reform the 
sanitary circumstances of the masses of our population.’ 

Pure air,and pure water are, as we have said, irreconcileably hostile 
to contagious disease. The first duty therefore of sanitary administra- 
tion is the enforcement of effective ventilation, the supply of a fixed 
quantity of fresh air to every person in every house. This is an innova- 
tion which will of course be resisted both by ignorance and self-interest, 
but no infraction of real liberty will be committed in preventing 
inorant or self-interested persons from doing mischief to the community 
by sowing the seeds of disease broadcast. The next step in the work 
of prevention is to insist upon a free and well-distributed system of 
sewers, to carry away at once from every habitation the impurities which 
poison the air, and which even when they do not directly propagate con- 
tagion insidiously weaken the constitution of those subjected to their 
influence and prepare them for the reception of the germs of disease. 
Most country villages and many small towns are almost wholly destitute 
of systematic drainage, and cesspools which are the commonest sub- 
stitutions, are merely traps for infection. The inforcement of drainage 
and the abolition of cesspools are reforms which experience has shown 
will never be carried out by the local authorities, and is especially an 
mprovement which ought to be and can be carried by pressure from 
‘strong central executive office. A third precaution is systematic disin- 
fection, not only of everything connected with and surrounding a person 
suffering from contagious disease, but of all places where dirt unavoidably 


‘cumulates and whence at any time effluvium can be perceived to 
proved, 
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These precautions, however, though valuable in themselves and a, 
as tending to effect the further object to which we are now able to refer 
are quite unavailing unless supplemented by securities for a pure suppl; 
of water. Cholera, as we have seen, is held to be propagated almost 
clusively through polluted water, and there is scarcely a form of epi 
demic that is not to some extent disseminated in the same way, By 
here we are met by a difficulty with which it is not easy to deal. \, 
have no means of getting an effective control over this water supply, 
which is of such vital importance to us. In the metropolis the busings; 
of furnishing the people with water has been handed over to eight com. 
panies, who necessarily enjoy a monopoly. Free trade in such a matte 
as water supply is of course out of the question; but at least the mon. 
poly should be administered under stringent regulations for the prote. 
tion of the public health. Notoriously this is not the case, for practically 
the water companies do pretty much as they please; nor does the 
wretched fragment of a Water Bill which was passed at the tail of last 
session greatly mend matters. A constant supply, which is one ele. 
mentary condition of purity, is still withheld from the people of London. 
The large provincial towns are in this respect better off, but nowhere are 
there effective and watchful guarantees for the purity of the water. As 
for the small country towns and villages, their condition is too abomin- 
able to be analysed: for the most part the inhabitants are drinking no- 
thing more nor less than diluted sewage. 

There is no authority then that, under the existing law, can secure us 
a constant supply of pure water. Here is a necessity for legislation ¢e- 
monstrated. Again drainage, ventilation, and disinfection, though they 
may be enforced to some extent under the existing law, have not hitherto 
been enforced, and for a very simple reason. The authorities who have 
got the power—Town Councils, Improvement Commissioners, District 
Boards, Boards of Guardians, Select Vestries, Common Vestries—have 
not got the will; the authorities who have got the will-—the medical 
officer of the Privy Council and his staff—have not got the power 
When unfortunately the initiative in sanitary reforms was vested 0 
these local bodies, the wretched system of permissive legislation was i 
troduced, the boards and vestries were not commanded to do certail 
things, but allowed to do them, and as doing those things caused trouble 
and cost money, worrying the vestrymen and raising the rates, they 
were and are systematically left undone. And that is the way we 
killing one hundred and twenty thousand innocent people every yea iu 
England. 

Is there a remedy? Of course. Let us put aside our irrational 
trust of ‘centralisation,’ let us invest the medical department with lar 
powers of coercion and punishment, let us inaugurate a crusade agains 
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yncleanness of every kind, let us tear-down the fever-nests and open up 
the pauper warrens to the free light and blithe air, let us sternly treat 
as public crime the avarice that distributes poisoned water to swell divi- 
dends, and that which refuses to drain villages lest the rates should rise. 
‘solute war against dirt, waged under the conduct of scientific enemies: 
of disease, would soon make this a different country for the poor at least 
to live in. If we decline to accept this issue how shall we justify our- 
selves to the helpless masses whom we are allowing to perish like rotten 






















sheep ? 
Epwarp D. J. Witson. 


It is just to say here that though the common theory of cholera and its propaga- 
tion is popularly summarised above, it does not pass unchallenged. Dr. Chapman, in 
a yery ingenious work, with the logic of which no fault can be found, but which may 
be thought to rest on too narrow an induction, has endeavoured to show that cholera 
is generated not by any morbid poison but by hyperemia of the nervous centres dis- 
tributed along the’spme. He maintains that the disease can be controlled by modify- 
ing the temperature of these nervous centres, and cites some remarkable cases in which 
he has recovered patients far gone in choleraic collapse by the application of ice to the 
gine. The method may be useful, even though Dr. Chapman’s theory be unsound, 
and as medical science is confessedly powerless to cope with cholera when once it has 
sized on a patient, it will be worth while to give the proposed treatment a fair trial 
in the public hospitals in case of another cholera epidemic. 
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THE POET OF MODERN DEMOCRACY. 


By tHE Hon. Ropen NOogst. 
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PART II. 


WE will now consider briefly Walt Whitman’s position as prophet and 
teacher. 

From the very extraordinary and powerful poem called ‘ Walt 
Whitman’ (not reprinted by Mr. Rossetti, but a part of which is 
quoted by Mr. Buchanan, and is therefore accessible to the genenl 
reader) we may get a fair notion of its general character. Mr. 
Buchanan gives an excellent description of it : ‘ Whitman is here fir 
the time being, and for poetical purposes, the cosmical man, an entity, 
a representation of the great forces. And here he expresses with 
immense power the infinite culminating worth of personality—hovw al 
natural influences have been and are ever working up to constitute 
and develop a man, a woman, a person. It is the broad dignity ofa 
man, as a man, he preaches: very little the special privileges of dis 
tinguished men, or favoured classes of men. This is the very spirit and 
truth of democracy : 


Rise after rise bow the phantoms behind me ; 
A far down I see the first huge nothing—I know I was even then ; 


I waited unseen and always, and slept through the lethargic mist, 
And took my time, and took no hurt from the fetid carbon. 


Immense have been the preparations for me, 
Faithful and friendly the arms that have helped me ; 


Cycles ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing like cheerful boatmen ; 


For room to me, stars kept aside in their own rings, 

They sent influences to look after what was to hold me; 
Before I was born out of my mother generations guided me ; 
My embryo has never been torpid—nothing could overlay it ; 
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For it the nebula cohered to an orb, | 
The long slow strata piled to rest it on, 


Vast vegetable gave it sustenance, 
Monstrous sauroids transported it in their mouths and deposited it with care ; 


+q..-i 


ae es 


All forces have been steadily employed to complete and delight me ; 
Now on this spot I stand with my robust soul. 


In a poem of extraordinary vigour, though one of those where he 
puts down innumerable items—yet here fora great and distinct per- 
vading purpose—‘ Salut au Monde,’ after passing in rapid review, and | 
addressing with graphic characteristic epithet or two almost all con- i 
ceivable inhabitants of the globe—great, refined, small, vulgar, bad, | 

| 


good—he says : 
Each of us inevitable, 
Each of us limitless, each of us with his or her right upon the earth; 
Each of us allowed the eternal purports of the earth, | 
Each of us here as divinely as any is here. 


My spirit has paseed in compassion and determination around the whole earth ; 
Ihave looked for equals and lovers, and found them ready for me in all lands, 





And, in ‘Starting from Paumanok,’ he says : 


Creeds and schools in abeyance, 
I harbour for good or bad—I permit to speak at every hazard— 
Nature now without check, with primal energy . . . 
. . And sexual organs and acts! do you concentrate in me ; 
For I am determined to tell you with courageous clear voice, to prove you 
illustrious . . . 


This last determination he carries out in a series of poems (not re- 


printed by Mr. Rossetti) called ‘Children of Adam.’ Again he re- 
solves : 


I will sing the song of ccmpanionship, 

I will write the evangel poem of comrades and love, 

For who but I should understand love, with all its sorrow and joy, 
And who but I should be the poet of comrades ? 


And this he does (as I think most nobly, and with real originality) 
“1 a series called ‘Calamus.’ Some of these, under a different heading, 
Mr. Rossetti reproduces. - Thus we have ‘ The Friend,’ ‘ Meeting Again,’ 


a g Friends,’ ‘ Envy,’ ‘The City of Friends, ‘The Love of Com- 


Come, I will make the continent indissoluble ; 

I will make the most splendid race the sun ever yet shone upon! 
I will make divine magnetic lands 

With the love of comrades, 


With the life-long love of comrades. 
VOL U—wo. 1x, 8 
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I will plant companionship thick as trees along all the rivers of America, and along 
the shores of the great lakes, and all over the prairies ; 

I will make inseparable cities, with their arms about each other's necks, 

By the love of comrades, 

By the manly love of comrades, 


‘Fit Audience’ is another of these, and the charming ‘ Singing in Spring,’ 


One is called ‘ Out of the Crowd’: 


Out of the rolling ocean, the crowd, came a drop gently to me, 
Whispering J love you; before long I die / 

I have travelled a long way merely to look on you, to touch you, 
For I could not die till J once looked on you, 

For I feared I might afterward lose you. 


Now we have met, we have looked, we are safe, 
Return in peace to the ocean, my love ; 


I too am part of the ocean, my love ; 
Behold the great rondure—the cohesion of all, how perfect ! 


But it is, perhaps, too much to expect that this series of poems vil 
ever be liked here. With us, men friends must like each other from, 
very long distance, with many a formal grating between—may, indeed, 
without gross impropriety, touch the tips of each other's fingers ; any 
warmer sentiment or demonstration of such—any love, for instance, into 
which a sense of beauty and grace should enter, would be greeted among 
us with a storm of most virtuous execration and horror. This, of course, 
is a matter of idiosyncrasy—a question of national temperament : mom! 
axioms, indeed, are mostly founded on men’s temperaments ; their 
reasons (or no reasons) being invented as an after-thought. But those 
who cannot quite go the whole length of the British Philistine in this 
respect will admire Whitman’s ideal of manly friendship—warn, faith- 
ful, founded in mutual love as well as mutual esteem—and will believe 
with him, that if there were more of it, States and peoples would le 
nobler and stronger. 

Atomism ; solitary, self-supporting, self-seeking, competing, contend: 
ing isolation—each for himself—is our ideal ; our ideal in private life, 
our ideal in political economy. It is not the ideal of Christianity, * 
understood by Christ and His disciples, and the early Church. But— 


John P. 
Robinson, he 
Sez they didn’t know everything down in Judee. 


And the most orthodox Christians now, though ready to roast any hones 
person who says it, seem practically very much to agree with hin. 
One’s wife and children indeed, as part of one’s family, as belonging © 
oneself; and sometimes even a poor relation, as coming within 


the | 
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enchanted circle—these may be regarded (in a married man’s case) as 
one or two satellites revolving round that great centre of an English- 
man’s solar system—himself. 

‘To Working Men’ is a very characteristic poem. The great catholic, 
all-yearning heart of the man who shrinks from no one, however de- 
ceived and degraded ; who longs to take each and all into his brother- 
man’s heart, solace and succour, and bring him nearer, not to his (the 
lover’s) individual standard, but to his, the beloved man’s, own ideal 
manhood—comes out finely here. Does it not breathe the very spirit 


of Christ !— 


If you become degraded, criminal, ill, then I become so for your sake ; 
If you remember your foolish and outlawed deeds, do you think I 
Cannot remember my own foolish and outlawed deeds? 

If you carouse at the table, I carouse at the opposite side of the table. 


Then he continues to expound his central conviction of the supreme 
worth of manhood—personality : 


We consider Bibles and religions divine—I do not say they are not divine ; 
I say that they have all grown out of you, and may grow out of you still ; 
It is not they who give the life, it is you who give the life. 


Leaves are not more shed from the trees, or trees from the earth, than they are shed 
out of you. 


..» The sum of all known reverence Ladd up in you, whoever you are, 
The President is there in the White House for you ; it is not you who are here for 
him. 


All doctrines, all politics, and civilisations exsurge from you ; 

If you were not breathing and walking here, where would they all be ? 

The most renowned poems would be ashes, oration, and plays would be vacuums. 
All architecture is what you do to it when you look upon it ; 

All music is what awakes from you when you are reminded by the instruments. 


If we look for some one to lament over his age, how base, how lethargic, 
how vulgar and prosaic it is, and how no one can possibly get the mate- 
rials of poetry out of it ; evidently we must not go to Walt Whitman. 

If we have not great poetry, he would probably ascribe it, not to the 

fault of the age, but to that of the poets who despise and despair of it. 

There are low and grovelling and unbeautiful tendencies enough, God 

knows ; but we need men to see what is good and great in us, and to 


unhelpfully, as Shimei did David. And though it is quite true that 


L ; ' = " 
: 18 not an artist primarily—he is too indifferent in, shaping 
$ works of ark out of his rich materials; he does not care for 


art at all for art’s sake—yet he does abundantly prove the spirit in 
s 2 


— 





‘ge us on to nobler and richer life—hardly to stand by and curse us | 
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which a poet may look even at this present age, and lift it up into the 
regions of art, if he only will. Faith, Hope, need not be extinct among 
us ; there is a Future ; let us help to shape it. Whitman intimates tha; 
he looks to a wider, fuller life for all men, for average men and average 
women ; when love shall prevail, and individualities shall be alloweg 
fuller play ; when each shall be reverenced and respected for what he jg. 
his place in the harmonious community admitted ; a richer community. 
made up from many types of person ; when the dignity of flesh and ite 
impulses shall be acknowledged, under due restraint from those princi 
ples which are yet higher in our nature—-as, for instance, the sympa- 
thetic principle ; when men shall reverence one another for what they 
are—not on delusive artificial grounds that afford no true reason for 
reverence, but serve only to confuse our truer instincts of veneration, to 
render us superstitious and idolatrous. 

Robert Buchanan among Englishmen has produced some noble poetry 
out of these same unpromising materials, though shabby gentility and 
dainty academics may shudder at it as vulgar. And since Pope pro- 
duced poems unsurpassable of their kind out of the analytic critical 
tendencies of his time, more unpromising than any, who shall pro- 
nounce, @ priori, that Clough and Arnold must fail because they try to 
draw music from the mingled forebodings, foreshadowings, hopes, 
despairs, and speculations of our own? Surely this wondrous myste- 
rious twilight over a world that has fissures opening into Hell and vistas 
that invite to Heaven, surely this twilight may have music of its own 
—music that shall be no frigid imitation of one that is no more. 

Nothing, of course, can be easier, than to say, certain subjects are 
unpoetical, unfit for art. Railroads are, manufactures are, mysticism 
of any kind and philosophy—anxious questionings, wonderings, tremulous 
fears and hopes—these are. For they are not in Honier, or Pope, or 
some one else. I say it depends entirely on how they are touched, im 
what spirit they are taken up and treated, whether they are poetical or 
not ; that we must judge honestly by poetical results, not judge the 
works given forth by preconceived theories, and utterly baseless 
idiosyncrasies ; not even by the cpse dixits of a fraternity of critics: all 
that passes—good work remains, and another generation acknowledges 
it to be good. There is a valet way of looking at every present epoch ; 
only the old poets and prophets had a way of their own. Men and 
women still live and love, and toil and suffer. Explorers and pioneers 
open up new continents, bring the people of to-day face to face with 
wonderful races of the past, isolated yet alive, or mummied in their 
tombs ; vast human problems press for solution: science enlarges her 
kingdom, and opens out new worlds to the imagination: Nature » 
eternal around us: and while we wait expectant, as yet uncertain by 
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what Word the eruptive forces we hear rumbling, as they gather anew 
deep down in the very depths of our humanity, shall become articulate 
in human language, we can turn to Her, ever undisturbed, ever young, 
ever calm, and read in her countenance inexhaustible meanings by the 

immers of light shed ever freshly upon her out of restless, ever-compli- 
" eating labyrinths of our own human spirits. Enough if there be among 
us an undercurrent of sterling life—a thankfulness for victories acheived, 
a looking for victories to come, a keen relish for life as it is, or a strong 
desire to make it nobler. 

Now look a moment at the poem ‘Whosoever.’ Perhaps none serves 
to bring out Whitman’s central doctrine of all personal worth so 


thoroughly as this : 


None but would subordinate you—I only am he who will never consent to subordi- 
nate you ; 

I only am he who places over you nu master, owner, better, god, beyond what waits 
intrinsically in yourself. 

Painters have painted their swarming groups, and the centre figure of all ; 

From the head of the centre figure spreading a nimbus of gold-coloured light. 

But I paint myriads of heads ; but paint no head without its nimbus of gold-coloured 
light. 

.. . The mockeries are not you. 

Underneath them and within them I see you lurk ; 

I pursue you where none else has pursued you. 

... The shaved face, thé unsteady eye, the impure complexion, if these baulk others 
they do not baulk me. 


... There is no virtue, no beauty, in man or woman, but as good is in you ; 

No pleasure waiting for others, but an equal pleasure waits for you. 

... I sing the songs of the glory of none—not God—sooner than I sing the songs 
of the glory of you. 

Whoever you are, claim your own at any hazard ! 

All this is very striking, and is a vigorous proclamation of a great truth, 

of the greath truth which the time is beginning to see more and more 

¢learly. Yet in this, as in the preceding passages quoted to illustrate 

Whitman’s teaching on this score, there is (as is wont to be the case in 

the proclamations of most prophets), a certain one-sidedness, exaggera- 

tion, looseness of thought. When he says above that all doctrines, poli- 

ties, civilisation, sculpture, poems, histories, ‘exsurge from you,’ (the 

average man, any man), the truth underlying this is that all these come 


out of human nature—out of individuals, indeed, but out of individuals - 


who could not have existed, as they were without the help of all pre- 
Vious human and other history, without the moulding of their age, and 
of the average men and women from whom they spring, and who take 
their part in educating these more distinguished spirits. These last are 
the mouthpieces of their time, and help to mould the future man, even 
the present average man. But his nature, too, has a root identity’ with 
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theirs, has germs and rudiments of the same faculties ; and the life of 
all great works derives continuous vitality from kindred spirits whic) 
comprehend them, and kindred creations are roused through the cop. 
templation of them. Now Whitman thus proclaims that men are ‘of 
one blood,’ are kindred amid all their differences ; so that a man, ainy 
man, may claim fellowship with the best and mightiest of his race, may 
therefore enfold within himself the principles of sublimest heroic anq 
intellectual manhood ; is anyhow and at worst a person, a self, in 
higher sense than any other creatures are, and may claim from all his 
fellows to be acknowledged and reverenced as such ! from his society, 
and all functionaries of his society (however powerful and dignified) may 
claim such possible facilities as shall enable him to make the best of 
himself and his special capabilities. Though, indeed, one would have 
fancied that something of this kind was precisely what our Lord Jesus 
Christ had proclaimed with some force more than one thousand eight 
hundred years ago. Only such truths take a good deal of proclaiming. 
His followers did not quite like them, and thought it, on the whole, for 
the advantage of the brute mass (and of themselves), if they could make 
out that He had in fact proclaimed precisely the opposite of such truths. 
They need, therefore, reasserting, and in a modern fashion. But the big 
people and the good people will not like them any better. What a 
chorus of pious horror, when some one said that Christ was the first 
Socialist ! Yet for all that magna est veritas et prevalebit. 

Notwithstanding, I do think, when we are making a study of these 
doctrines, we ought to point out where they seem to need considerable 
guarding and qualification. 

Men are not individual only, but members of a community, of a body 
politic. And Whitman accordingly would supplement this bold uncom- 
promising assertion of individual dignity by the inculeation of love; 
of the most ardent and self-sacrificing spirit of fraternity. ‘ Liberty, 
equality, fraternity.’ Here again he is Christian enough. But is equality 
a truth in the manner in which he asserts it? I believe not; and if not, 
it must be so far mischievous to assert it.. That common manhood is 
greater, more cardinal fact than any distinctions among men which raise 
one above another I most firmly believe. Still these distinctions do 
exist, and so palpable a fact cannot be ignored without very serious in- 
jury. If great men could not have been without average men, and owe 
most to the grand aggregate soul of the ideal unit, humanity—which 's 
a pregnant truth—yet, on the other hand, this grand aggregate soul 
could never have been what it is, could never have been enriched with 
the treasures it now enjoys, without those most personal of all personal: 
ties—prophets, heroes, men of genius. If these men need to be ™ 
minded, as they do, of the rock whence they are hewn, there is yet * 
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of average men mistaking such a message as that of modern de- 
mocracy through so powerful a spokesman as Whitman, and insisting 
upon paring down the ideal superiority of their great ones too much to 
the level of their own chaotic uniformity, rather than acknowledging and 
yenerating what is verily superior in these; taking them for leaders in 
regions where they are appointed by nature to lead, and generally aim- 
ing to raise themselves so far as possible to the standard of a higher ex- 
cellence thus set before them. 

In order to satisfy this law of inequality among men, I do not believe 
that the mere proclamation of friendly love as between comrades (any 
more than of sexual love and equal union between man and woman) is 
at all sufficient. Veneration, reverence, also must be proclaimed, as 
equally necessary; and the great point we ought to aim at, in helping to 
solve the momentous question of the social future, seems in that respect 
to be this—that mankind be taught, and gradually accustomed, to place 
their reverence where reverence is indeed due, and not upon mere idols 
of popular superstition. It is said (and, alas! with some truth) that if 
you tear people from before one false shrine, they may only grovel before 
a baser one. Bnt I say this should be the end kept steadily in view—to 
stir up that which is noblest in ourselves, in order that we may be able 
to venerate that which is most venerable in others, and may ourselves 
be raised more near to their standard. That every man, whatever he be 
now, is to be supremely satisfied with himself as he is now, is of course 
not in the least what Whitman means; but there is a danger of his 
sometimes vague and unguarded language being so understood by the 
natural average man, who is already well disposed to be satisfied with 
his lower habitual self, and make himself the measure of the standard 
to which the Universe on the whole will do well to conform. This may 
too readily result in the tyranny of a blind and prejudiced and ignorant 
majority; by no means selecting men in any department of the State or 
of private occupations for their special fitness to guide and manage in 
such particular positions, and to introduce a higher ideal of life or of 
work, but rather jealous, hostile, or indifferent to these, and basely sus- 
picious of their higher manly worth, their larger knowledge, and their 
vaster power. We must worship something; and what we most tend to 
worship is any larger and more successful incarnation of our meaner, less 
noble selves. The average Briton, for instance, has a sort of complacent 
air about him as if he was quite sure, not only that the Deity is like an 
——- Briton, but even that the Deity ought to be very thankful for 
being so. Utter individual freedom and self-assertion, unbalanced by 
‘ly counterbalancing principle of deference; humility, and reverence, has 
far too much tendency to resolve itself into this, which just makes real 
Progress impossible, and might throw humanity far back awhile, even in 
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the very midst of democracy and perfect political freedom. But wha 
Whitman does see so clearly is that, even when men have themselyes 
elected a ruler, or been concerned in the choice of a form of government, 
there is a sort of glamour of the imagination which immediately inyests 
any actual depositary of power, and bows them in a kind of unreasonabje 
stupor before it. He therefore reminds them—you, the people, are the 
source of such power, and government exists for you, not you for govern. 
ment. Obey it intelligently ; modify it when reason requires. 

Wealth, honour, and rank have the same way of casting a glamour 
over the imagination, so that men do not concern themselves with ep- 
quiring what the source of such wealth may be, or how far wealth and 
rank may involve personal qualities which are indeed worthy of some 
reverence. But these are accomplished facts on the surface, vague 
powers; and we are apt to be enslaved by them, because we have not 
been educated to enshrine a true God in the place of these usurpers— 
usurpers, that is, if they assume the highest place, as they so gene- 
rally do. 

It behoves, therefore, to look a little closer at such broad statements 
as those we have quoted from Whitman. Architecture, sculpture, 
religions, &c., are a great deal more than what the average man does to 
them when he thinks about them. They were much more in the 
creative genius of those who invented them, or at least gave the final 
and complete form they took. And as to their being ashes and vacuums 
now but for the average man, this is far more than anyone may presume 


_ tosay. There may be some persons who do comprehend them nearly 


as they were—one or two even may cause them to take on now a pro- 
founder and more general significance than they wore of old, though 
they are never again precisely the living foremost products of the 
moving world-spirit which they were then. But, at any rate, their 
significance must be quite infinite, and in proportion, moreover, to the 
place that they then filled in the history of the world. The pulsations 
that they caused may no longer be visible in the shape of circling 
waves, but their effect can never cease. That is a law in physics, aud 
shall it be less a law in the higher spiritual sphere? Assuredly not. 
It is well to remind men that they may enter into all these things if 
they will claim their privileges ; still it will be well to remember thst 
every man does not, will not, and this verily because he cannot, enter 
into them. It is after all, and ever will be, the privilege of some. 
Each has his function, each is excellent, viewed from a higher standpoint; 
even the cruel and the base are. But certainly we must not supp 
that we can all have the same place, and fill equally well the functiows 
of everybody else. Such a principle can only lead to endless confusio 
and mistake. Rather does the true principle of human dignity cons 
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+ learning and acknowledging the worth and necessity of every func- 
tion, 80 that no one shall henceforth be ashamed of his post, however 
humble, and that no one shall foolishly look down upon him for filling 
+--Jook down on him only if he refuse to fill it, or fill it unworthily 
gud carelessly. Society must see to it, indeed, that each man at his post 
be regarded as man, his other human claims not being disregarded. But 
his position as worker in any capacity is to be esteemed honourable ; 
nor need everybody be in such a desperate hurry to become something 
which he is not, and which all assuredly cannot be, to the detriment 
and ill-being of those who do not succeed in this general scramble for 
yelf and consideration, but remain, as they must, a vast majority of 
condemned pariahs on the lower rungs of the social ladder. To wear a 
black coat, and win the estimable privilege of making one’s workmen 
fight as fiercely with oneself for bread as one fought with one’s own 
master before !—that is what political economy says we must all make 
haste and do. In this light, this unguarded proclamation of the abso- 
lute equality of man appears to be somewhat confounding and dangerous. 
An ideal social scheme would rather consist in every man claiming his 
own, and acknowledging the special aptitudes of his neighbour. And as 
to religions, poems, architecture, and civilisations, even supposing they 
did not live in their infinite proportional effects, they have lived, they 
have been, whether the average man knows to-day anything about them 
or not, 

But it is fair to admit that Whitman does now and then distinctly 
acknowledge the claims of greatness to lead mankind, and insists on 
the supreme worth of tdeal manhood—strong mastering personality ; and 
these passages are to be set against the others. In the ‘Song of the 
Broad Axe’ he does this finely. And nothing can be nobler and more 
complete than his description of an ideal great city or state. In it he 
goes dead against the too prevalent worship of material resources and 
material power. It is where the most virtuous, most loving, most 
independent citizens are ; where the fullest life of intellect, heart and 
soul is; where the happiness and good of each one stands sacred and 
secure, so far as the community can secure it. 

That each person to himself is a centre of the whole as no other 
creature can be, that to that person the whole universe centres in 
himeelf, and that all really has worked up to me, and for me, with my 
uarvellous consciousness, which creates not only a Me, but at the same 
moment creates over again in me the whole world so far as I know it— 
this most strikingly our author asserts. Only there is peril of our not 
‘membering that there are other selves, and some selves much greater 
than ourselves, especially when we are assured that there is ‘no better, 
* master, no god over us beyond what exists intrinsically in ourséls 28.’ 
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From a poem called ‘Greatnesses,’ however, we may set the following 
against that : 

Great is Justice ! 

Justice is not settled by legislators and laws—it is in the soul ; 

It cannot be varied by statutes, any more than love, pride, gravity ; 

It is immutable—it does not depend on majorities—majorities or 

What not come at last before the same passionless and exact tribunal. 
So that we see the truth to be, Whitman believes the ideal manhood 
to be whole in each man, only waiting, hidden in some; and he calls men 
up to this, out of their baser everyday selves. In this again, he does not 
surely differ much from the teaching of the most illustrious Christiay 
teachers. This is precisely what William Law and Mr. Maurice pr 
claim; only it is true their doctrine is otherwise put. Whitman says 
that the ideal man is in every man. Christian teachers more platoni- 
cally assert that every man rather is in the ideal Man. Readers 
may think that makes not so very much difference. Still, there isa 
radical difference in the way of looking at the question; for it makes 
a great difference whether we are to look into ourselves, and ourselves only, 
for spiritual elevation above. our ordinary selves, or whether we are to 
look out of ourselves to a possible source of higher self-hood, which yet 
at present is by no means present in ourselves. But to understand 
Whitman better when he says that he ‘sets no god over anyone,’ let us 
look for a moment at the most metaphysical or quasi-theological piece he 
has written, called ‘The Square Deific.’ If I rightly apprehend him. 
though the piece is none of the plainest, he makes the Divine All to 
consist, as it were, of a square, a four-sided figure. The first mam 
festation, which he calls ‘God,’ appears to be in the character of naturl 
laws as they incessantly, inexorably manifest themselves in time, in all 
phenomena. ‘Relentless I forgive no man; whosoever sius, dies. I will 
have that man’s life. Have the seasons, gravitation, the appointed days, 
mercy? No more have I.’ Secondly comes ‘the Saviour,’ of whom 
Christ is the most prominent embodiment. It is the spirit of love aut 
self-sacrifice and mercy, as it exists among men. Thirdly comes Sata, 
‘Aloof, dissatisfied, plotting revolt. Crafty, despised, a drudge, ignora, 
with sullen face and worn brow;’ in short, the principle of ignorancs, 
suffering, hatred, selfishness, baseness, as it appears among men. Finally 
comes the Spirit, ‘including Life, God, Saviour, Satan, Essence of Forms, 
Life of the Real Identities, Life of the Sun and Stars, the general soul. 

Well, here all appears to me to be what we call phenomenal, with 

nothing positively transcendental in it. I mean that this simply 
rates as divine and constituting God—(1) The natural external laws “ 
nature (whether of spirit or matter), (2) Love as it is in men, (3) Hat 
and suffering, and ignorance, as they are in men, (4) The one esse 
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nclusive of all these, founding and giving them existence. Now I thinks 
yith Whitman this latter principle is merely an abstraction; it is simply 
J] the others, with the special characteristics of each left out. | 
joubt from the language if Whitman means here’ to assert a transcen- 
dental ground, cause, principle of all that is tn time, itself away from time, 
not to be prisoned in the forms of intelligence, but by the very structure 
of intelligence demanding to be believed in and worshipped ; worshipped 
as source of all life and power, as well as worshipped in phenomenal 
fects, personalities, and things. It may be otherwise; but he seems 
to me not distinctly to conceive and believe in such a divine principle ; 
simply to deify men and nature as we see them—now regarding them as 
separate entities, now viewing them as partakers of one identical yet 
divinely manifested life. That is true, but to me it is not all—only 
half And if he held the other half truth, why should he distinctly say 
that he places no god over any of us? Whereas the fact is, that the 
development of any personality (as of any other thing that begins to be 
and changes, while retaining a certain mysterious identity from moment 
to moment) were absolutely inconceivable, without admitting a principle 
of such successive existence entirely out of the sphere of antecedent or 
present phenomena. For when anything begins to be seen for the first 
time, it is evident that nothing whatsoever which was before (being by 
the very conditions of the case different and other) can possibly be- 
accepted as its efficient, but only as its condition, or occasional cause. 
Yet the common sense of mankind and the consciousness of every man 
insist that there must be an efficient cause for all that begins. Invaria- 
ble succession and order of phenomena have nothing whatever to do 
vith this, though the common fallacy is to suppose that the antecedents 
we in an efficient sense causative of the consequents. Since, however, 
il phenomena in their actual order are necessary to any special effect, 
the special causes of all these must be co-operative with its special cause 
to produce it : but these causes are alike transcendental. While, on the 
ither hand, if intelligence and will in a divine person were taken as the 
“use of phenomena, they would explain nothing, and fulfil the condi- 
tious of the problem no better, because phenomena as they are in time, 
we not identical with them, as they would be in the divine ideas ; for 
thse they would have existed before, whereas they now begin to exist ; 
but it is this very beginning to exist which demands explanation, demands 
L adequate cause, It remains, therefore, only to admit that such ulti- 
— cause cannot be prisoned in forms of understanding ; yet since it is, 
is the very source and essence of our,.as of every other, life and 
poner } and before this principle of special life and power comes forth to 
“ustitute ourselves (as it does every successive moment we exist, chang- 
Ng and modifying us) our special life and personality are to be regartl-d 
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as folded up in God ; yet this is to be viewed only as a flexible adaptation 
to our varying intelligence. 

One more word. Whitman, I think, not obscurely intimates mo 
than once that he believes in personal immortality, but I do not thiai 
the doctrine plays any important part in his system. And what he say, 

-of death seems to me often very fine, quite independently of any gu¢), 
doctrine of immortality. His notion of what the future life of a perso, 
is to be, how that person can strictly be said to live again beyoy, 
death, is evidently of the vaguest; and so vague is it that nearly 
all he says on this subject can be adopted thankfully and admirincl 
even by those who do not see their way to holding a strictly personal 
immortality. 

Thus, in ‘ Nearing Departure,’ he says : 

A dread beyond, of I know not what, darkens me. 

O book and chant! must all then amount to but this ? 
And yet it is enough, O Soul ? 

O soul! we have positively appeared—that is enough. 

In ‘Wherefore,’ too, he says, yielding for awhile to sadness, doubt, 

despondency, about the poor results achieved through incessant 
-apparently useless struggle :— 

What good amid these, O me, O life ? 
‘Then he answers : 


That you are here, that life exists and identity, 
That the powerful play goes on and you will contribute a verse. 


‘Such, indeed, is that of which at least we are certain. The least may 
iknow that the eternities centre in him. Now, he is—they could not 
possibly be without him, even as he is—and they diverge from him 
again; a seed he is of all Divine futurity. Surely, if we cease personally 
‘to exist after this—this is something to know ; and we may make ow 
lives a conscious contribution, after our measure, to the sacred cause of 
humanity, we may live out of the bounds of our own little selves, and » 
inherit the ages. But in truth no one can cease to be ; for the essence 
of each is eternal in God. 
Again, in a wonderful little bit, ‘To one shortly to Die,’ he says — 
‘The sun bursts through in unlooked-for directions ; 
‘Strong thoughts fill you, and confidence—you smile ! 
You forget you are sick, as I forget you are sick ; 
‘You do not see the medicines—you do not mind the weeping friends—I am with you, 


J exclude others from you—there is nothing to be commiserated ; 
I do not commiserate—ZJ congratulate you. 


Again, elsewhere, he says : 
You are henceforth secure whatever comes and goes. 
And why? Surely any one may say it. 
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We are, we have been, what can change that? And, moreover, the 
efforts of us must continue, infinite, immense, in precise proportion to 
hat we are and have been. We cannot, even -to-day, identify our- 
selves with the human creature that is popularly called ourselves in the 
Gadle. No self-consciousness now can unite the selves we are conscious 
of with that life. Scarcely can we identify ourselves with the intelligent 
children that we dimly remember ourselves to have been; we may com- 
pletely have shifted personality; and we may regard what others call 
ourselves aS TMOYe Strange to us now than those persons of a bygone age, 
who are dead indeed, but in whose souls and spirits we find to-day more 
communion, more sympathy, than in any with whom, though living, we 
gre in contact of mere proximity. There shall be a continuous con- 
sciousness not unlike ours; and other persons in the future may obscurel V5. 
ret rejoicingly, identify themselves with us. 

In Mr. Lincoln’s Funeral Hymn, Whitman sings : 

Blossoms and branches green to coffins all I bring, 


For fresh as the morning—thus would I chant a song for you, 
O SANE AND SACRED DEATH. 


I suppose what will shock the majority most is Whitman’s admitting 
evil and misfortune as part of the necessary order, entering as integral 
edements into the Square Derfic. Wherein he follows the small shoe- 
waker, and great philosovher, Jacob Behmen. Yet, after all that has 


keen said about it, thus it is. It affords, as imperfection, the necessary 

stepping-stone to spiritual and moral progress; it affords the opposition 

necessary to call out goodness, and kindness, love, virtuous strife, and 

vetory. All goes in this universe by a play of contraries, or where 

would be the life, the advance, the infinite and harmonious variety ? 
Without Satan, where would be the Saviour ? 
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JAKE PARE WHOM YOU J Rust. 


By Compton READE. 


—oo———- 


CHAPTER XXV. 
VULTURES AT PLAY. 


Miss Smitra—or, as we know her better—Lady Montresor’s Poodle, 
played her game of deceit with much pluck, and some little skill. Like 
every woman under the sun she believed in the infallibility of the medical 
profession. Sir Joseph Toadie had advised her privately that Lady 
Montresor’s chances of life were exceedingly small. This dictum of the 
‘learned physician formed the major premiss of Miss Poodle’s line of action. 
She speculated on being her mistress’ heiress in default of anyone witha 
superior claim. Should that lady happen to survive her husband the 
amount she would have it in her power to bequeath would be almost of 
fabulous quantity. In any case, however, valuable pictures, jewellery, J 
&c., &c., represented a sum well worth scheming after. Perhaps, even 
such a gay Lothario as her friend Mr. Barwyn might cast a more favour- 
able eye on one who beeame seized of much personal property. Besides, 
she could devote a portion to the well-being of Mr. Barwyn’s numerous 
progeny, in whom, strange to say, she took a warm interest. 

Day after day—twice or three times, indeed, per diem—did poor Ralph 
call. The answer was the same. ‘Lady Montresor very ill, could see »° 
one.’ Then Miss Smith herself interviewed the ardent lover, and proved 
well equal to the occasion. ‘ Did Mr. Ralph wish to kill Lady Montresor! 
No? Then he must forego the pleasure of seeing her just yet. 1 


which mandate he could but be obedient ; so he relieved his mind by 
writing to her reams of love which were duly read, laughed at, and bur 
by Miss Smith and Mr. Barwyn. As for the poor lady herself, when she 
was informed that her lover had neither called nor written, she suffer! 
a relapse, and in her turn wrote in the language of love, sending : 
missives and messages, which never were allowed to reach their dest™® 
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tion ; until at last her astonishment, anger, and doubt, reached a climax, 
and she vowed that should it cause her instant death, she would see 
him, and demand an explanation. 

Here was an unexpected difficulty. My lady was self-willed enough 
. te disobey Sir Joseph Toadie, or any other doctor. That Poodle knew 
by experience. In haste she consulted her confederate. 

was a man not readily foiled. Within a few hours he had 
packed off Ralph to Manchester to supply the place of a tenor in an 
oratorio ; said tenor having telegraphed that he was voiceless from cold. 
Then Lady Montresor, at once, was driven to Ralph’s lodgings in West- 
bourne Park Terrace. 

‘Mr. Ralph,’ said the landlady, ‘ was gone out of town that very day. 
She didn’t know when he meant to return. It might be a week or so. 
It might be more or less. Mr. Ralph had not left word. She believed 
that he had gone to Manchester.’ 

Feminine curiosity was not satisfied. Lady Montresor, as an excuse 
for a reconnoitre, declared she must lie down. The jolting of the 
brougham had brought on palpitations. So, by permission of the land- 
lady, she was taken indoors, and deposited on Ralph’s sofa. Eagerly 
did her eyes scan the room to see if there were any traces of her own 
handwriting. Butno! There was but one letter lying about, and that 
unopened. At her request Poodle placed it in her hands. It was from 
Adine, who had begun to regret that words, spoken with the best inten- 
tion, had been productive of a rupture. She really liked Ralph, and he 
was their one friend in London ; so that she hoped a soft letter might 
turn away his wrath, more especially if she ceded a small point of 
morality. 

The moment Lady Montresor caught sight of the monogram A.L., she, 
[am ashamed to say, tore open the letter, which ran as follows : 


“Dearest Mr. Ralph,—I don’t think old and true friends ought to 
quarrel for the sake of a total stranger. Let us agree to differ about 
lady Montresor ; and as I shall be all alone to-morrow evening, Mr. 
lovett having to go down after office hours with a City gentleman to 
Coldhole, I hope you will come to a ¢éte-@-téte supper, and console, 

‘ Yours most sincerely, 
‘ ADINE Lovett.’ 


‘Poodle, faltered poor Lady Montresor, as she hastily crumpled up 
the letter and thrust it into her pocket, ‘I’m ill, dear—very ill. Take 
wwe home—and—let me die. Ithoughtas much. A fresh-faced country- 
gtl—married, too. Oh! my heart, my heart.’ 

The suffering on that beautiful face would have melted the sonl of 
“stone, For a second, Poodle thought how she would feel had she iost 
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her own lover ; and this thought evoked just enough pity to cause ay 
tears to flow, which of course Lady Montresor misinterpreted ag jg! 
shed for her. 

‘Poodle, dearey,’ she gasped, ‘no one in the whole world cares fy»! 
but you. Bless you for it, my friend—my dear, kind friend.’ 

Whereupon Poodle’s tears flowed all the faster. 

On the morning following, Lady Montresor, bag and baggage, aog, 
panied by faithful Miss Smith, started for Spa, leaving behind herg 
following note for Ralph, which, strange to say, did reach its destj 
tion : 
























‘Dear Mr. Ralph,—The insufferable heat of the last few days by 
forced me to take refuge in flight to an airier locality than this Me, 
potamian region ; nor do I contemplate a speedy return, believing 
an entire change of habits and scene will do much towards erasing » 
mories which had better perhaps never have been occasioned. Wi 
every best wish, 

‘T am, yours truly, 
‘Rosa Monrresor’ 


‘Ha, ha!’ sneered Barwyn, on the Sunday following. ‘So, k 
Ralph, my lady has given you the slip.’ 

‘I’ve heard that’s she’s gone abroad,’ faltered Ralph, very crestfalles 

‘And dropt you like a red hot poker. Eh ?’ 

‘Who told you so?’ 

‘A little bird. Cheer up, my boy, it’s her way. She has always 
a new pet animal about her. After a time, she get’s tired of him, ai 
presto, another reigns in his stead. Poodle is the only permanence 
that establishment, and even her tenure of office is at times insecure’ 

Ralph was iu no fighting humour, so he sighed and turned away ff 
his victorious opponent: He seemed to have lost heart. His life # 
peared corroded. Everything had changed from gold to grey: For lt 
sake he had injured his conscience, broken with his oldest and tru 
friends, perhaps lost something of repute among his own circle. 4 
for what? To be toyed with, fooled, deserted, perhaps ridiculed. 4 
thoughts were indeed bitter ; nor must we cast too heavy a stone atl 
young head for the sins which a great grief prompted him to com ni 
For the nonce, however, we must leave him; an altered being; 
longer the art-student sans reproche, but a wild soul, not perhaps ® 
much demoralised, as reckless of a life which had lost to him its ® 
mighty charm. 
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CHAPTER XXVI, - 


DROPS A CORNER OF THE VEIL. 


Tue next two months were employed by Theodore Lovett in an endea- 
your more vain than that of Sisyphus. Mr. Priest settled terms for 
him with the Peculiar Advance Co., at a sufficiently exorbitant rate of 
interest, and for the nonce Coldhole advowson was his, to sell with im- 
mediate possession. But neither Mr. Priest nor Mr. Lovett knew till 
long afterwards that, simultaneously with this arrangement, Mr. Plumley 
had sent round to every clerical agent in London, to warn them that 
there were ‘difficulties’ in respect of the transfer of Coldhole advowson. 
The result of this manceuvre was, that man after man went to see Cold- 
hole, liked the place, thought the price equitable, and then consulted an 
agent, who choked him off. Time rolled on, despair advanced. 

To raise money, they had pawned their furniture. Soon even the 
cheap lodgings in Portobello Park appeared to be too dear for them, for 
Sunday duty is not easily obtainable in London, and the whole week was 
employed by the unfortunate clergyman in dodging from agent to agent, 
from office 1o office, and in attending the beck and call ef various pur- 
chasers, who never purchased. 

“We will ask Mr. Chowner to take in nurse and baby,’ said Adine, 
with a rueful face at the idea of parting from her little one. ‘The 
country air will do him good, and Mrs. Chowner is always kind. Besides, 
now that her poor husband is so completely hors de combat, it may inter- 
est her to have a child in the house. Oh, Doré! if only Aunt Effler 
were sane, I would fall down on my knees, and pray her for God’s sake 
to help us.’ 

‘And I would become the slave of any good Samaritan who would 
give me half such a pittance as I enjoyed at dear old Mudflat,’ echoed 
her husband. 

Three days afterwards away went baby, the light of his mother’s eyes, 
aul then the mother began to fret—not in words; she was as brave 
% good ; but inwardly,—during the long hours when her husband ,was 
‘amping all over London in his fruitless but determined efforts to save 

On the same evil day that they lost their child, a writ was served 

by Mr, Bulps for the lien of six hundred pounds still due on St. Mary’s 
Mr. Priest advised his client to aécept judgment ; then, unless 

could obtain a written promise from his suitor not to act upon it, 
an was of opinion that such a promise could not be obtainé4; to 
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Mr. Priest’s judgment proved to be sound. Mr. Bulps, furious . at 
the loss of his money, refused to answer letters, referring Mr, Lovett to 
his solicitor, Mr. Petifer. Nothing, therefore, remained but to vo int, 
obscurity, and with this “view they slipped away one dark night, yo}, 
served, to a quiet lodging in Kensington, Adine’s jewellery already had 
begun to be put in request to provide food ; the wolf was at their do r, 
and the sudden alteration in their Deeshiiienien was beginning to tel] 
on both. 

At length the precious three months drew to an end. The morro, 
being positively the last day, Mr. Lovett called on Mr. Plumley +, 
suggest that he should be appointed to Coldhole himself until a pur: 
chaser could be found, when he would vacate. 

‘ The nomination,’ observed that gentleman, ‘ for this turn to Coldhol» 
is in the hands of Mr. Blackley senior, who certainly will not act in x, 
hostile a spirit towards us.’ 

‘ Towards you ?’ 

‘Certainly, sir. If you should be paatieaten. you might remain 
incumbent for your life. No one could eject you.’ 

‘ But I would bind myself under a penalty.’ 

‘Illegal. Such penalty would be waste paper.’ 

‘ Is there no hope ?’ 

Mr. Plumley could not reply to this; nor could he give Mr. Lovett 
more of his time. So with the coldest manner he bowed his victim out. 

Scarce had he reached the end of Bedford Row when Mr. Plumley’s 
clerk served him with a writ at the suit of the Rev. Horace Blackley. 

The utter villainy of this proceeding so totally absorbed all other cou- 
siderations as to raise the lion in this meek-spirited man. He resolved 
to act, and act with determination. Marching to the nearest paw 
broker’s, he pledged his watch, and sending Adine a felegram to tell her 
that he was gone down to Mudflat, took the next third-class trai, 
arriving at his journey’s end about dusk. 

With what terrible emotions did the poor soul view his old howe. 
There it stood out in the grey among the trees. The lights wer 
burning cheerfully through the crimson curtains. Men returning fro" 
their work touched their hats, and tried to engage him in conversatiol. 
but Mr. Lovett had no words. He dashed up to the door, and admin» 
tered a knock pregnant with meaning. 

‘Is Mr. Blackley at home ?’ 

* Yes, sir—but—but there’s a dinner party just begun?’ 

‘Never mind. Show me into the study. I must see him.’ 

There was evidently a flutter in the dining-room as this message" 
delivered. Instead of the Rev. Horace, Mrs. Blackley stalked in‘ the 


atudy, attired majestically. 
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‘Could you not see Mr. Blackley to-morrow ?’ said she very pale. ‘I 
hope Adine is well. I hope nothing is the matter. Won’t you come in 
and join us? Only the Rural Dean and his wife, and one or two 
neighbours.’ 

‘Thank you,’ responded he. ‘I cannot eat, Mrs. Blackley, least of 
all your husband’s food. I am in too great distress. Still | have no 
desire to disturb your party.’ He could not make up his mind to be 
rude to alady. ‘Perhaps Mr. Blackley could be spared in an hour's 
time?’ 

‘Yes; I think so,’ faltered she. ‘Will you wait here? Shall [ send 
vou some refreshment?’ To speak the truth Mrs. Blackley was 
woman enough to feel for his obvious unhappiness. Of the cause she 
was in profound ignorance ; she did know of undefined differences, and 
had been lectured into a belief that Mr. Lovett had behaved very 
badly. 

Mr. Lovett could not wait. He strode into the village, and eagerly 
wended his way towards the abode of Farmer Roper. 

The door was opened by a gruff-looking man, rather drunk than 
not. ‘Farmer Roper? Hey? He’s gone this month. Don’t know 
where to. Don’t care. Last parson sold the living to master—’ 

‘Who is your master?’ cried Mr. Lovett. 

‘Parson Blackley. I came along with him out of Essex.’ 

‘Did you? Then don’t propagate such a falsehood as the one you 
have just uttered. I am the last parson, and I did not sell the living.’ 

‘I don’t know who you are,’ grunted the man. ‘ Master said as he 
had bought the living, and he told me to tell the people so, and they all 
siys as it was a great sin of you to rtiin poor Farmer Roper.’ 

‘Iruin Roper! What do you mean ?’ 

‘Well, you got him to spend all his money on the land, on the under- 
standing that you were going to stop here, and then you go and sell 
the living over his head.’ With which the man, Mr. Blackley’s bailiff, 
shut the door in his face. 

More angered than ever, Mr. Lovett walked back to the vicarage. 
Mr. Blackley met him, slightly flushed with wine, a very evil look on his 
fice, a8 of triumph hardly suppressed. ‘ Look, you villain !’ cried Mr. 
lovett, brandishing the writ in the face of the sender. 

‘Yes, Mr, Lovett. I perceive that Mr. Plumiey has ulready acted on 
my instructions. You surely don’t imagine that I am going to abandon 
my claim 4? 

‘Sir,’ cried Mr. Lovett, tremulous with passion, ‘it is in vain to 
‘ppeal to Christianity, or indeed humanity, with such a rogue as you. 
Had you One spark of honour, you would try to rescue me frdu the 

ruin in which I am involved through you, and you alone.’ 
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‘T have a letter in your own handwriting to assert that I haye acted 
by you honourably.’ 

‘ A letter forced from me—a letter I now retract P 

‘Mr. Lovett, I beg you will not shout in my house. You forget that 
you have selected as an occasion to intrude upon me an evening when we 
entertain our friends.’ 

‘ Blackley, this is no time for idle punctilio. I have come here to tel) 
you that I am desperate. I verily believe that you intend to Consign , 





















me to prison.’ ki 
‘If you dare to make this unseemly noise, I—I shall leave the room.’ . 
‘What matter? I will tell my story to your guests—TI will proclain : 





your infamy to this neighbourhood—I 


‘Stop—an end, if you please, to this. I conclude you have come her . 
to induce me to stay proceedings ?” an 
‘That is part of my errand—only part.’ bra 
‘Ah! I can guess the rest. You think to bully me out of hush-money, . 


Mr. Lovett, a few words in reply ; and then, by your permission, I vill 
close this painful interview. You are aware that, from my point of 
view,'—shrugging his shoulders in insolent contempt— you have not pve 
meted me good measure from first to last. You have, in short, not only 4 
returned evil for my good, but have also aspersed recklessly my fair i: 
fame. It cannot be, therefore, that you deserve my mercy. To this, | ‘ ; 
have to add an old score, of which I presume you are ignorant, for wives ad 
do not, as a rule, make confidants of their husbands.’ “ 

Mr. Lovett paled. His tormentor smiled horribly, as he proceeded, - 
with provoking slowth of utterance : s 

‘I was curate of St. ’s, at Brighton, and there first made the 
acquaintance of Miss Adine Sinclair. She was then aschool-girl—young, 
impetuous, very lovely. _We—ah!—had a sort of love affair, which 
began with flirtation, and ended-—in earnest.’ 

‘What can you mean?’ Mr. Lovett’s face expressed some little 
surprise, mingled with obvious incredulity. 

‘Just this much—that that same Adine Sinclair played me false. 4): 
you smile. You imagine, in your innocence of heart, that I proposé, 
and was refused, in the ordinary society style. Nothing of the sr 
Had such been the case I should not regard your wife as my debtcr. 
No—the fair young lady acted differently. She accepted me as her lover. 
She did more, too, than give me her heart—she—— Why, what is the 
matter? Are you going to faint 

Well might he ask that question, for the lips of his auditor blanche! 
in a trice, whilst the clenched teeth scarcely repressed a terrible emo 
as Mr. Blackley proceeded, in a lower tone: 

‘ She eloped with me !’ 










































































fairly conquering his apprehensiveness. | 

‘You can interrogate J/rs. Lovett at your leisure,’ was the retort. 

‘Certainly not. Iam not the man to hear my wife slandered calmly, 
without——' 

‘Some kind of bravado, no doubt. A breach of peace, committed by 
late Vicar on present Vicar, would be a pretty bit of clerical scandal. 
However, seriously, Mr. Lovett, I am not inventing ; ergo, all things 
considered, you need not expect me to forego one item of advantage 
which the law*allows.’ 

If you were able to watch narrowly the features of these two men, as 
they fronted each other, you would perceive that the one who was pale 
and trembling was not the coward ; for the other, whose words were so 
brave, was quailing before the eye of honesty, whilst his legs showed 
symptoms of edging towards the door. 

Mr. Lovett perceived the movement. 

‘Stop!’ he cried ; ‘ you have said too much or too little. I demand 
proof of these unmanly insinuations of yours.’ 

Thus brought to bay, Mr. Blackley advanced to his desk, unlocked it, 
vith well-affected composure, and tossed across to Mr. Lovett his wife’s 
letter, imploring him,-by their old friendship, to advance money. Then 
he watched him read and flush crimson, and bite his lip for sorrow at 
Adine’s foolish deceit. Then he remarked, sarcastically : 

‘Am I to suppose that Mrs. Lovett wrote thus with your knowledge 
and approval ?” 

‘No—it was unwise of my dear wife. Nevertheless, I read here of 
uthing but friendship. You, Blackley, have given the matter a very 
lifferent colouring. This letter does not justify you.’ 

And Mr. Lovett looked very much as if he meant mischief. 

‘You had better ask your wife.’ a 

‘No, I prefer to compel you to substantiate your words.’ 

' ‘Suppose I were to decline ?’ 

i i I shall administer to you the chastisement you so richly deserve.’ 
A orace Blackley paled. There was something in his opponent’s 
manner which warned him that he was capable of executing this threat, 
mespective of all consequences. He reflected for a moment—then an 
tea fashed across his brain. 

Thave stated,’ he said, ‘that Miss Sinclair eloped with me, from 

; The affair was hushed up ; and, evidently, care was taken to 
: Ail coming to your knowledge—perhaps otherwise you might have 
_ “ann in your suit. Now, am I to understand that you demand 
: fact? Yes? Well, you are somewhat unreasonable ; however, 

8 happen that, by a strange accident, I have a witness close at 
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Ts a paltry lie!’ shrieked the agonised man—a righteous indignation 
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hand—in fact, in the village. We put up at “The Langham ;” and one 
of the chambermaids of that hotel was a Mudflat girl. Follow me, anq 
you shall hear from the daughter of Poacher Nevis j 

‘A tissue of falsehoods. Do you suppose that I should credit suc, i 
witness ¢’ air 

Mr. Blackley shrugged his shoulders, impatiently. 

‘ At all events,’ he said ‘ you can hardly believe that I am in collusion 
with such a person, more especially as your visit here is most unexpected, 
Go yourself, and ask the woman Nevis whether I have spoken the truth, 

‘No,’ replied Mr. Lovett, ‘I shall not. My confidence in one who has 
been sv true to me from the first shall not be thus shaken. You have 
spoken of my debt to you, and of my wife’s debt to you. Believe me. 
Horace Blackley, there is a heavy debt you owe us both; and the day vill 
come when that debt shall be paid in full. As a Christian, I can forgive 
personal injuries, however great; but, as a gentleman, I cannot pass over 
an imputation on my dear wife’s honour. For that you will have to answer,’ 




























Baffled of the revenge he would have satiated on the spot, Mr. Lovett . 
turned on his heel, to the intense relief of Horace Blackley, who, as soon u 
as he heard the hall-door slam, gave strict orders that that person " 
was on no account to be re-admitted. Then he rejoined the Rural Dean, he 
and his clerical guests, and openly lamented that his old friend Lovett 
was such a bad man of business. He averred that he was a heavy _ 
loser by his unjustifiable imprudence, and thereby contrived to secure = 
the condolences of all. the 

Mr. Lovett, angry-headed, but heavy-hearted, stalked forth into 
darkness, resolved to push for the nearest railway-station, and to retum ; 
to London by the night mail. He had already got as far as the end “a 
of the little village, when, as ill luck would have it, he espied a light | 






in the cottage of Poacher Nevis. 

Thought he: ‘I am so convinced that I have heard a lie, that! 
have a great mind to refute it by this woman's witness. Let me oul) 
cross-question her, and I shall arrive at the truth. Then I will return 
to the Vicarage, and beard this slanderer before his guests.’ 

Perhaps, if he had not been over excited, he would have reflected 
that such a course was hardly fair to Adine. Make, however, wh 
allowances you can for a brain over-wrought—for a soul ground dom 
by adverse circumstance. 

He had passed the cottage, but he turned back, and, with a loud * 
demanded admittance. The door was secured fast, for Mr. News ™ 
engaged in the manufacture of certain snares, which would eventual 
yield a profit in the shape of so many hares, or in a loss of liberty—0"™* 
to the laws regarding game, which are still in force, and interfer 
uncomfortably with the romantic profession of a poacher. 
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‘Be that you, Bill?’ growled the old man, from the inside. 

‘It is Mr. Lovett,’ responded that gentleman. 

‘Muster ’oo ¢? 

\ Whereafter followed a considerable amount of whispering between 
father and daughter, who were clearly disagreed as to what course to 
adopt. 

‘Is it Mr. Lovick?’ cried the woman, whose ears were sharper than her 
father’s. 

‘Yes, I wish for a few words with you.’ 

In an instant the door was opened, and the bold-faced, bad woman 
fed him, smiling. She could not guess the purport of his visit ; but it 
did so happen that she had often discussed with her father the propriety 
of extracting money out of Mrs. Lovett, by a threat of making mischief. 
They had had, however, no means of ascertaining her address. This 
important item might now be obtained from her husband. 

‘Hope you're’ well, sir, and the young missus; and where be you 
apreaching of a Sunday now-a-days?’ she exclaimed, all in a breath, as 
she offered him a seat, which he declined. The old poacher shuffled his 
wires into a canvas bag, keeping an uneasy eye on the clergyman, lest 


"fi Seshould detect them. 

, ‘Thank you! thank you! exclaimed Mr. Lovett, in a hurried, strange 
* manner, Which, with his flushed face, did not escape the keen eye of the 
hs woman Nevis. ‘I believe you were formerly one of the chambermaids at 


the Langham Hotel, in London ? 

to ‘That I were, for three ’ears,’ answered she, glibly enough. 

‘Mr. Blackley has just made a very strange and incredible assertion 
concerning my wife, and 

‘Oh!’ cried the woman, jumping hastily to a conclusion that money 
might be made by traducing Adine ; ‘so you’ve found ’er hout, and 
‘wants to know all about it?’ a 

Mr. Lovett stared hard at the speaker, turned to the door, for support, 
and, with one deep groan, fell prone at her feet. She had dealt a blow 
heavier than her imagination could have conceived, for he lay like one 
‘lead, whilst the woman, stooping over kim, rifled his pockets to her 
heart's content, 7 

“Ran to the vicarage, father!’ she cried. ‘Ax for the parson, but 
don't go for to tell no one of the neighbours.’ 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
VICISSITUDES. 


How detestably misfortunes dove-tail with each other! Scarce had 
Mr. Lovett left the wretched lodging in Kensington, on his ill-fated 
errand to Mr. Plumley, when down came sheriff’s officers at the suit of 
Mr.; Bulps, and swept away every article they could lay their unholy 
hands upon. Of,course, as soon as the landlord (a drunken Irishman), 
discovered that his lodgers were in difficulties, he became so grossly 
insolent to Adine, that she literally fled out of his way, resolving, if pos. 
sible, before night to establish herself in some other quarters. 

The question was, how? Something less than one pound’s worth of 
silver—all that her purse contained—would not even pay the rent due, 
and her husband, she now learnt by telegram, would not return to her 
until the day following. Tears, flow fast as they would, were neither 
relief nor aid. Hastily she put on her bonnet and mantle, resolving to 
borrow of Ralph, who, she felt sure, would act as a friend, although 
she could but own to herself, that he had behaved with most unaccount- 
able rudeness in never vouchsafing a reply to her missive of peace. 

At the door of Ralph’s lodgings, in Westbourne Park Terrace, she ew: 
counted Captain Hawder. 

‘ How d’ye do, Mrs. Lovett ? Lovett quite well, I hope? Thank you, 
we are flourishing. Where are you located now ? 

Poor Adine blushed for very confusion. She could but reply that 
they were not settled yet, but hoped sooner or later to go to Linge- 
ville. 

‘Indeed,’ cried Captain Hawder. ‘You surprise me. Why I wa 
told only yesterday, that Lovett has sold St. Mary’s to McGrady, a man 
who used to be in our regiment, and has lately gone into the church. 

Adine was genuinely surprised. She said simply that Mr. Lovett 
was out of town, and that she was therefore in ignorance of his busines 
arrangements. 

Captain Hawder perceiving that the subject was painful, and gues! 
that Mr. Lovett’s affairs were complicated, immediately offered Adine 
luncheon by way of changing the subject. But the poor down-trodden 
soul could not bear the thought of meeting the quondam Miss Block, wh) 
as Mrs. Captain Hawder, had developed into a very grand lady, with 
her tear-stained cheeks, and half-broken heart. Prosperity would 
sure to insult adversity by pity, if not by actual satire. She declare’ 
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she must just see Mr. Ralph for five minutes. and then go to the City, 
and to Westminster and to all sorts of places. In short, her apology was 


of the lamest. 
‘But,’ interrupted Captain Hawder. “Mr. Ralph is now at the 


rehearsal of his grand performance.’ 

‘Grand performance ? 

‘Yes, surely you have heard that he is to make his debit in “ Elijah” 
to-morrow, at Exeter Hall ? 

‘No. This is news. I’m very glad indeed.’ 

‘Would you like tickets? I have some to spare ; the fact is, I took a 
dozen, and we only can use five. Please favour me by relieving me of 
three or four.’ And he positively pressed them on her, so that she 
could hardly refuse, even had she been so disposed, which was not the 
case. An omnibus passing at that moment, she hastily accepted the 
profferred tickets, and took her place for the Strand, leaving the gallant 
captain not a little amazed that the quondam Ced/e of Blankton should 
demean herself by riding in a vehicle so very unaristocratic. 

She had heard that lodgings were to be had cheap in the neighbourhood 
of the Strand, and resolved to search that quarter of the town. Away lum- 
bered the omnibus at the rate of two miles and a half per hour, affording 
her by its slow locomotion more than ample opportunity for reflections of 
avery sorrowful nature. She thought with pain of how suddenly and how 
awfully her life had changed from good to evil, of the desperate charac- 
ter of her husband’s fortunes, of the separation probably for some con- 
siderable time, from their infant. She could but contrast the affluence 
of the Hawder’s, and so many of her old acquaintances, with the miser- 
able poverty which was the lot of herself and husband, and the only 
future for their little one—and as she thought thus sadly, the tears 
coursed down her cheeks, and the sobs could not be repressed. 

She was beginning to feel very-ashamed and horrified at this loss of 
lfcontrol, when the ’bus stopped, and she perceived through her tears. 


Farmer Roper stagger through the passengers to a seat right opposite to- 


her, 

There was no help for it, she could not refuse to recognise their old 
tenant and friend. , 

‘What's the matter, ma’am, if I may make so bold as to hask ?’ he said. 

‘We are in trouble,’ she half whispered. 

‘Parson beant ill, I hopes, nor the babbee ? 

‘No, no, Mr. Roper. It is not that.’ 

Very awkward did the good yeoman feel. He guessed quickly enough! 
what was wrong, but with instinctive delicacy shrank from making en- 
fury, He begun instead to fumble strangely in his pockets, th: result 
being the extraction of a large leathern purse. 
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‘Lucky I met ’ge, ma’am, for I be indebted to thy master a smal] 
trifle, and I'd as lief pay up and a done with it.’ 

*.’m sure,’ faltered Adine, ‘the debt is on our side. You have lost, 
Mr. Roper, fearfully by us.’ 

‘Not so sartain of that, Mrs. Lovick. The old farm—there—well, | 
loved the old farm; but ever since I been doing business in the corp. 
dealing line I’ve made moor in a month, than I should ha’ made out of 
farming in a’ear. I baint so sartain but it may be for the best.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Roper. I hope God will prosper you !’ 

‘And you, too, ma’am, and the old parson, and if you'll both on you 
honour me with a call, my missis ’ull be allers glad to see ’ee at Clapham 
Rise. “ Finstock Villa” they calls the ’ouse.’ With which Mr. Roper 
put into Adine’s hand two sovereigns and five shillings, being in fact 
nearly every coin in his purse. 

* But,’ she said, ‘I don’t understand—’ 

‘It’s all right, ma’am ; if you gives it to Muster Lovick, and tells 
him it’s on account of the small tithes of Mudflat, he'll comprehend. 
Good day to ’ee, Mrs. Lovick.’ And the stalwart form of Farmer Roper 
suddenly disappeared from the omnibus, treading en route on the corns 
of all passengers, right and left. 

After a vigorous search, Adine found a bedroom sufficiently clean for 
habitation, and being fairly weary she borrowed necessaries from the 
landlady, thereby saving herself the pain of returning to the abuse of 
the Kensington Irishman before that her husband should be able to pro- 
tect her. Wearied out with such a day of woe, she was asleep before 
the sun, and awoke on the morning following with strength adequate for 
another of the battles of life. 

Quite imagining that Mr. Lovett would run up to town by the first 
train, she was at the Kensington lodgings in good time, antl, having dis- 
‘bursed Mr. Roper’s two sovereigns to the ruffianly landlord, contrived to 
get her room for the nonce to herself. It was with a very tremulous 
heart that she awaited the arrival of her lord, for well she knew how 
cruelly he would feel the loss of their few household goods, and how bit- 
terly he would appreciate the disgrace. She was employing the time 
collecting the few articles of raiment left by the merciless vultures of 
law, when a loud rap at the door brought her heart into her mouth, and 


‘caused her to run hastily and eagerly to meet 





Not Theodore Lovett, but, with a very strange expression on his face, 
Horace Blackley. ak, 
He had come to London by the first train, with what motive th 


sequel will show. ce 
‘Where is my husband? How did you discover our address ! / 
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can be the matter ?’- She looked very anxious, very careworn, as she 

greeted her unexpected visitor with these enquiries. 

«Pam not aware of anything being the. matter,’ returned Mr. 

Blackley, coolly enough. ‘As for Lovett, he is at Mudflat, enjoying 
* the charming society of Mr. and Miss Nevis.’ And he positively grinned 
at her perplexed expression of countenance. 

‘T don’t understand,’ she faltered. 

‘Must I explain? Well, the fact is, that last night, in the middle of 
dinner, I was surprised by the honour of a visit from your husband. I 
observed that he was in a very excited frame of mind, and in fact he 
threatened me with personal violence. Subsequently, it appears, in 
consequence of a report which had reached him relative to a strange 
little episode in your life years ago, he proceeded to the residence of 
Miss Nevis, I conclude, to obtain such information as he might require.’ 

Adine hid her face in her hands. Could another misfortune be in 
store for her? Could it be that her love would listen to a gross perver- 
sion of facts by a low creature like Nevis, and believe such testimony 
against her? She could hardly believe it. 

‘This is an enigma,’ she said after a pause. ‘Perhaps you will con- 
descend to explain ?’ 

‘Certainly, as far as my information will allow me. Mr. Lovett 
having heard for the first time of our excursion together from Brighton 
to London, would seem to have cherished an unworthy suspicion 
concerning yourself. With his usual wisdom and far-sightedness, by way 
of arriving at the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, he 
goes to a person who would tell any lie in the world for a bribe,’ 

She regarded him suspiciously. His constrained manner betokened 
some kind of arriére pensée. 

‘If such be the case, Mr. Blackley, you owe it to me as a matter of 
honour, no less than to yourself as a clergyman and a gentleman, to 
make the fullest explanations 

‘Thave done so—that is, as far as he would listen to reason.’ 

‘That cannot be, or he would dismiss all suspicion.’ Adine spoke as 
one who had read her husband’s heart, and Mr. Blackley for a second 
¥as posed by the very beauty of her simple trust. 

‘T have come,’ he answered, ‘as your friend. You should have told 
jour husband the whole story long ago. After all, except the sin 
‘gunst Mrs. Grundy in a young lady accepting the escort of an un- 
uuried gentleman, there'was no great harm. Concealment, however, 
has given an ugly look to the story, and you will find that Lovett will 
teas incredulous of you as of me.’ 

Ste’ sighed. Perhaps but a little time ago her whole soul»would 
have risen against this man, who had proved so thoroughly an enemy, 
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but as it was, the spirit within her was broken. She could find no 
words. 

May I venture, Mrs. Lovett, to offer my advice?’ He spoke in q 
very respectful quiet tone, as one who was really solicitous for her 
welfare. 

She bowed coldly. Then as he was silent, she murmured ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ It is only advice, and you will rate it at its value ; still, as your 
husband is evidently prejudiced, I think it is as well to offer it. I should, 
if I were you, take your stand on your own innocence. No husband has 
a right to listen to words disadvantageous to his wife.’ 

‘Of course I shall,’ she answered, simply ; ‘and I won’t believe that 
my dear husband will discredit me.’ 

‘I wish, for your sake, I could share that belief. Your husband is, as 
far as I know, at present at Mudflat. Why not leave this wretched place, 
and travel with me as far as Blankton? Mrs. Chowner will be delighted 
to offer you hospitality, and under her shelter you can brave the unjust 
wrath of a man whose mind has been poisoned against you. My purse 
shall be at. your disposal, and , 

‘Mr. Blackley,’ replied Adine, rising, ‘ thank you for your offer, which, 
however, I must decline positively. I shall await my husband’s retwn ; 
and if you wish to do me a kindness, you will end this interview, for I 
do not think that he would wish it to have occurred.’ 

Mr. Blackley bit his lip. He was foiled. 

‘Besides which,’ she continued, ‘I cannot forget, Mr. Blackley, that 
you have hitherto acted towards us both in a very hostile spirit. It is 
owing to you that we have suffered many privations. You occupy our 
old home, and we are, through you, all but destitute. No; I am wrong 
to hold converse with you in the absence of my husband, and especially 
on the delicate subject you have mooted.’ . 

‘You should remember,’ he replied angrily, ‘that your husband is 
in my debt, and that if I abstain from asserting my rights it is solely 
on your account,’ 

But she fixed her eyes on the ground and refused to answer. 

Dumbfoundered he gazed long on that beautiful face, which had 
been the dream of his young life. At length, actuated by a sudden 
impulse, strange but potent, he seized the white little hand which 
had fallen despairingly by her side, revealing by that one action the 
one motive which from first to last had been the mainspring of all his 
evil. 

Like a victim in the grasp of a serpent she was struggling to wrench 
herself from his grasp, when suddenly the door opened, and Theodore 
Lovett, leaning on a thick ashen stick—he had bruised his knee 00 the 
stone floor.of Nevis’ cottage—limped in. 
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With streaming eyes his wife rushed to his bosom. _* This fellow, 
she cried, ‘has insulted me.’ 


In a trice the villain was in the grasp of the angry man; fast and 
strong the blows of the ashen stick descended upon him, so fiercely, too, 
that Adine begged her husband to desist. 

‘He is your enemy,’ she said ; ‘ he willfinjure you.’ 

But in spite of her remonstrances the powerful arm continued to rain 


punishment till Horace Blackley cried aloud for mercy, whilst his limbs 
writhed in terrible agony. 


[Zo be continued .| 
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l 
[sARDEN PoOEMs 


By Proressor Downey. 





I.—THE GARDEN. 


On the town’s edge there is a garden full 
Of loneness and old greenery ; at noon, 
When birds are hush’d save one dim cushat’s croon, 
A ripen’d silence hangs beneath the cool 
Great branches ; basking roses dream, and drop 
A petal, and dream still ; and summer’s boon 
Of mellow grasses, to be levell’d soon 
By a dew-drench’d scythe, will hardly stop 
At the uprunning mounds of chesnut trees. 
This garden next my heart I bear by day, 
And know all night in dusky placidness 
It lies beneath the summer, while great ease 
Broods in the leaves, and every light wind’s stress 
Lifts some faint odour down a verdurous way. 


— 


II.—-VISIONS. 


Here I am, slave of visions. When noon heat 
Strikes the red walls, and their environ’d air 
Lies steep’d in sun ; when not a creature dare 

Affront the fervour, from my dim retreat 

Where is cool shadow, and a beechen seat, 

With chin on palm, and wide-set eyes I stare, 
Beyond the liquid quiver and the glare, 
Upon fair shapes that move on silent feet. 


4 Two of these poems do not agree in the number of rhymes with the regular : 
of the sonnet. They were written a good while since, before I felt, as strongly * 
now feel, that the regular recurrence of the rhymes is one special source 
peculiar charm of the sonnet.—E. D. 
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GARDEN POEMS. 


Jome often, touch the lute, nor heed me more 
Than birds or shadows do: that naked child 

Is surely Psyche slumbering in deep grass ; 
And here, ill chance ! in leaps the sylvan wild 
Munching a russet apple to the core. 


Ill—THE BIRD. 


‘Tuat was the thrush’s last good night,’ I said,’ 
And heard the soft descent of summer rain 

In the drooped garden leaves ; but, hush! again 
The perfect iterance, unsolicited. 

Freelier have never woodland breezes shed 

Their viewless gifts ; yet seems the lavish’d strain 
To poise, self-charm’d as chaliced waters, fain 
Ever to circle in one dusk well-head. 
Full-throated singer ! art thou thus anew 
Voiceful to hear how round thyself alone 

The enriched. silence drops for thy delight, 

More soft than snow, more sweet than honey-dew ? 


Now cease ; the last, faint, western streak is gone ; 


Stir not the blissful quiet of the night. 


_ 


IV.—A PEACH. 


Ir touch of sense in mortal dust remains 

When mine has been refined from flower to flower, 
Won from the sun all colours, drunk the shower 
And delicate winy dews, and gained the gains 
Which elves who sleep in airy bells, a-swing 
Through half a summer day, for love bestow ; 
Then in some warm old garden let me grow 

To such a perfect, lush, ambrosian thing 

As this. Upon a southward-looking wall 

Basking, I feel my juices dimly fed 


And mellowing, while my bloom comes golden-gray. 


Keep the wasps from me! but before I fall 
Pluck me white fingers, and o’er two ripe-red 
Girl’s-lips, O let me richly swoon away ! 


Those three strait-robed, and speechless as they pass, 
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GARDEN POEMS, 


V.—EARLY AUTUMN. 


Ir as I sit here now in the warm sun, 

Death came to me, and kiss’d my mouth and brow, 
And eyelids, which the warm light hovers through, 
I should not count it strange. Being half won 

By hours that with a tender sadness run ; r 
Who would not softly lean to lips which woo 

In the earth’s grave speech? Nor could it aught undo 


‘Of Nature’s calm observances begun, 
Still to be here the idle Autumn day. 


Its leaves would circle down, and lie unstirr’d 
Where’er they fell ; the tired wind hither call 
Her gentle fellows ; shining beetles play 

Up their green courts ; and only yon shy bird 








A little bolder grow ere evenfall. FEw 
than 
war @ 
been 1 

VI.—A MORNING OF LATER AUTUMN. nal 

‘Tuts is the year’s despair : some wind, last night, well-in 

Utter’d too soon the irrevocable word, howey 

And the leaves heard it, and the low clouds heard ; There 

So a wan morning dawn’d, of sterile light, namely 

‘The few flowers hid their faces out of sight, organis 

The cattle drowsed, and one disconsolate bird of acti 

‘Chirp’d a weak note ; last came this mist, and blurr’d a brave 

‘The hills, and fed upon the fields like blight. set of ¢ 

Ah! why so swift despair! There yet will be These 

Warm noons, the honey’d leavings of the year— over un 

Hours of rich musing, ripest Autumn’s. core, than th 

And late-heap’d fruit, and falling hedge-berry— of vast 

Blossoms in cottage crofts, and yet, once more, measure 

A song not less than June’s, fervent and clear. lepende 
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ye J RAINING OF THE PRITISH 
PFFICER, 


By MAJOR KNOLLYS. 


Few subjects are at the present moment more deserving of consideration 
than the training of the officers of the army. We have in the art of 
war entered on a new era. More fortunate than many nations, we have 
been taught the necessity of totally recasting our military system by the 
experience of others instead of by our own misfortunes. That a total 
reorganisation of our. army is absolutely necessary, is admitted by all 
wellinformed and dispassionate persons. Up to the present moment, 
however, little beyond preparatory disorganisation has taken place. 
There is, however, in this state of things one important advantage, 
namely, that the ground is tolerably clear for the operations of the 
organiser, who is, moreover, almost uncommitted to any definite course 
of action. It would be difficult to point out in any army at any period, 
a braver, more honorable, more manly, more upright, and more devoted 
xet of officers, than those who have so often led British troops to victory. 
These qualities have not, however, been properly directed, and more- 
wer under the changed conditions of modern warfare, something more 
than the qualities named are required. We have passed out of the era 
f vast human machines, and must in all future campaigns rely in great 
measure on the trained intelligence of individuals, and the skilful in- 
‘ependent action of comparatively subordinate officers. Unfortunately, 
tw of our officers, whatever may be their rank, have received such a 
jrofessional education as to render it prudent to rely on their independent 
«ction. Lord Strathnairn, one of the best generals in the British army, 
has publicly asserted in the House of Lords that the large majority of 
ww officers are entirely ignorant of the application of drill to tactics, 
ind that though they execute maneuvres with precision, they do so 
“thout a due conception of their meaning, or appreciation of ‘heir 
Y0L, I.—No, Ix. U 
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probable consequences. As to what may be termed military accomplish 
meuts, such as field enginecring, military topography, military histor, 
geography, organisation and administration, few, save those who hay. 
passed through Sandhurst or the Staff College, have any acquaintane 
with them at all. Indeed, the Sandhurst cadets possess rather a the, 
retical and superficial than a practical knowledge of these importay; 
subjects. As to the graduates of the Staff College, their knowledye. 
though till recently the course was somewhat theoretical, is more 
complete than that of most other officers in the army. As regards th: 
Staff College, we may here observe that since Colonel Hamley’s appoint 
ment to the post of commandant, a considerable improvement has take 
place, and the course of instruction is now thoroughly practical. Jy 
making the above remarks, we do not refer to the Royal Engineers, 
who have drunk science to the very dregs, but suffer under the dis. 
advantage of being wanting in practical experience. In short, the Royal 
Engineers possess science without practice, while the line possess experience 
without science. The Royal Artillery to a certain extent combine science 
with practice, but are yet for the most part unable to apply the one to 
the other. To prevent an undue and unnameable extension of thi 
consideration of the subject, we shall confine ourselves to the infantry 
and cavalry of the army alone. Of course the foundation ofall training 
for officers is a good general education, and we are compelled to confess 
that, though during the last few years there has been a slight improve- 
ment, yet what may be termed the general education of officers is by no 
means what it should be. Indeed, the general education of the officer 
is below the average of the general education of members of the learne! 
professions, of that of the civil servants of government, and of most 
commercial men. As to any comparison of the officers of the nay) 
with officers of the army, in the matter of general education, it is quite 
out of the question. This is a humiliating and painful confession to 
make, but he is no real friend to the army who would seek to disguise 
the truth at such a critical moment in our military history. If we com 
pare the educational attainments of the candidates for a commission i 
the British with those in the Prussian Army, the sense of humiliation 
becomes even greater. We do not hesitate to assert that not one 
twenty of our young officers could pass the examinations which are 
quired from every one in Prussia, before a commission can be obtained. 
These examinations are two in number, one being in general, the other, 
in military subjects. The general examination is one of considerable 
severity and comprises the following subjects :— 

1. German, including some knowledge of German literature. 

2. Latin, written translations from prose authors, such as Casa 

Livy, into German. 


and 
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3 French ; translation from French into German, and vice versd. 
4, Mathematics, comprising :— 
a. Arithmetic, up to compound proportion and partnership. 
b. Algebra, including quadrated equators, logarithmic equators, 
and arithmetical and geometrical progression. 
¢. Geometry ; elementary plane geometry ; application of algebra 
to geometry. 
d. Plane trigometry. 

5. Geography ; general principles of mathematical and physical geogra- 
phy ; drawing from memory the more important countries ; de- 
tailed knowledge of the political geography and _ statistics of 
European states ; general outline of the political geography of 
the more important states out of Europe. 

(, History, ancient and modern ; special knowledge of the history of 
Greece, Rome, Germany, and Prussia, including military and 
constitutional history of Prussia. 

7. Drawing ; freehand and geometrical drawing, and some proficiency 
in the conventional signs of topography, and in hill sketching. 

This examination lasts six days, and is partiy on paper, partly viva 

eee, To pass, a candidate must obtain at present half the maximum 
weregate of marks. ‘There is no minimum in any subject except in 
German, in which half marks must be obtained. It will be observed that 
this examination is, with a slight exception as respects history and draw- 
ing, entirely on general subjects. This general examination may be 
passed either before or after entering the service, practically it is 
wally passed before admission to the army. It may be as well to give 
‘ brief outline of the manner in which commissions are obtained. About 
fifty cadets annually, from the highest class of the Berlin Cadet House 
receive their commissions direct. These, however, pass the general 
amination during the course, and the special military examination at 
is close, About twenty, who go through the extra year’s course at the 
‘adet House, but who, have not reached the age of seventeen, either who 
we of weakly constitution, below the standard of height, or whose con- 
duet has not been quite satisfactory, enter the army as ensigns—the 
mde of ensign being intermediate between that of sergeant and that 
t officer—and after six months’ service obtain commissions without 
“y further examination, provided that they are approved of by 
the officers of the regiment. As to the remaining .commissions, 
y are obtained as follows. A young man wishing to become an officer, 
‘tains & nomination from the colonel of a regiment. He then enters 

‘hy 88 a private, but with a recognition of the fact that he is a 
Sudidate for a commission, and with the title of ‘avantageur.’ As we 
bre said above, he generally passes the general examination before 
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becoming an avantageur; but he may pass it after admission to the 
service. If he is in possession of the Arbiturienten Certificate of , 
Gymnasium or Real Schule, he is exempted from passing the examinatio, 
in question, The same exemption prevails in the case of those who have 
been a year at a University. Those who have passed through the 
ordinary course at the Berlin Cadet House pass the general examinatioy 
before quitting that establishment. These latter require no nominatioy 
from the colonel of a regiment. Returning, however, to the mos 
numerous body—namely, that which consists of ordinary avantageurs, 
having passed the general examination and performed six months’ 
service. During their service as avantageurs they perform the actual 
duties of privates, mounting guard; and in the cavalry, cleaning their 
horses. When off duty, however, they are treated by the officers almost 
as equals. In some regiments they even mess with the officers. At the 
termination of six months’ service, the avantageur is qualified—provided 
that he has passed the general examination—for promotion to the rank 
of ensign; but as it is necessary to wait for a vacancy, he seldom obtains 
that rank in less than a year’s time after joining. The avantagew, 
before being considered qualified for a commission, must pass the second, 
or officer’s examination. Asa rule, every avantageur must prepare for 
this examination at a War School; the only exceptions being made in 
favour of those who have gone through the advanced course at the 
Berlin Cadet House; of young men who have studied for a year ata 
University, before entering the army; and of Landwehr officers trans 
ferred to the Line. These War Schools are six in number, and the 
course occupies ten months. The subjects of instruction and examine 
tion are tactics, science of arms, fortification, surveying, knowledge «f 
military duty, military drawing. The minimum is a general average of 
five marks out of nine. After passing this examination the ens’ 
returns to his regiment, and waits for a vacancy in the commissioned 
ranks. Before, however, he can receive a commission, a majority of his 
future comrades must state that they deem him worthy to become om 


of them. | 
Thus it will be seen that from every Prussian officer—Wwith 


the exception of about fifty annually from the Berlin Cadet School, 
who obtain their commission direct—three qualifications are required, 
viz., a good general education, a special military education, and 
a certain actual amount of service in the ranks. The combinatie 
seems to us most judicious, and secures not only a supply of men >" 
only possessed of general mental culture, but also able at once te enter 
on their duties as officers. Surely in this matter we cannot do better 
than with certain modifications to follow the example of Prussia. _ 
however, entering on a consideration of the advisability of 8° doing: 
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jet us first endeavour to look a little forward, with a view to discover 
ghether any great change is likely to take place in the description of 

for commissions in the British army. We donot ourselves 
believe that the change is likely to be so great as some people imagine. 
We are convinced that almost the same classes who now furnish us with 
officers will continue to do so, notwithstanding any raising of the standard 
of qualification, the substitution of real for sham examinations for pro- 
motion, and a considerable increase of work. It is quite certain that 
henceforth the army will no longer be an easy, fashionable, lounging . 
occupation, but a genuine hardworking profession. Probably, therefore, . 
many of the rich and well-born young men who now enter the service 
merely with a view to passing in it a few years which they otherwise 
would not know how to dispose of, and quit it on the slightest excuse, 
vill no longer care to obtain commissions. Many sons of wealthy com- 
mercial men, whose money has hitherto enabled them to gain rapid 
promotion, and have no real love for the profession, to which, as to a 
good club, they seek admission on account of the social status and 
introduction into society to be thus attained, will probably consider the | 
price to be paid for these advantages too high. On the other hand, U 
many sons of poor officers and clergymen, and of country gentlemen of | 
méderate estate, who can afford to give their sons a small allowance 
but not to sink thousands in promotion, will hasten eagerly to embark 
them in a career which, from financial reasons alone, has been hitherto 
denied to them. The best of our aristocracy and squirearchy will, judging 
from the social position of naval officers, continue to seek admission 
into the army. Thus there will be scarcely any lowering of the 
wcial status of the military officers of the future; and what little 
change there will be, will be one for the better, for we shall only lose the 
rouriers, and the froth of the aristocracy, titled and untitled ; while, on 
the other hand, we shall gain-many-men of -gentle birth and education, 
vho have been hitherto too poor to indulge in the luxury of serving the 
(rown in a military capacity. As to the non-commissioned officers, we 
doubt whether many more of these will obtain commissions than formerly, 
wotwithstanding all the predictions to the contrary which have been so 
freely made. It is true that the abolition of purchase has removed one 
great obstacle ; but, on the other hand, the pay remains as insufficient ig 
| “ ever—insufficient, at all events, everywhere save in India; and the ‘4 
educational requirements will interpose even more serious obtacles # 
than purchases. It would be manifestly unwise and unfair to dispense | 
m the case of non-commissioned officers, a qualifying examination on the 
lestowal of the first commission ; but even if that privilege were accorded, 
the examination for promotion—an examination which will ¢Fave a 
‘adeney to become daily more severe—can never be dispensed with; 
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save, perhaps, on active service. In reply to this, it Frobably will he 
said that, in future, the hope of obtaining a commission will attract 
large number of young men belonging to the lower middle class. This 
we Coubt ; for well-educated, superior youths, of this rank in life, arp 
precisely those in whom military ardour is most rare, and they would be 
much more likely to adopt a career which would bring in a better finap. 
cial return than the army could bestow, even after a commission had 
been won by several years’ good service in the ranks. Trade would be 
far more profitable to such men than soldiering, and the prizes of the 
former more immediate, less painful of attainment, and in every way 
more attractive than those of the latter. If, however, there be an earnest 
desire on the part of the authorities to bestow commissions on non-cow. 
missioned officers with a more liberal hand than hitherto, it will be 
necessary, in the first place, that either the pay of junior officers should 
be raised, or their necessary expenses reduced ; and, in the second place, 
that means of education far superior to any they now possess, should be 
afforded them. Practically, however, we may—for the present, at all 
events—virtually dismiss promotion from the ranks from our minds. 
The question is, will officers such as we anticipate we shall obtain, be 
obtainable, if the standard of education, both general and professional, be 
raised? We have too high an opinion of the British gentleman to answer 
otherwise than in the affirmative; and had we any doubts, we could 
point to the navy as a case in point. The competition among gentlemen 
for positions suited to their rank is becoming daily more keen ; and, in 
the case of the army, the prizes will be of sufficient number and value to 
fully reward the moderate amount of study and attention required to 
make a good regimental officer. We, therefore, confidently anticipate 
that if we do not ride the hobby too hard ; if we carefully avoid that 
obstacle to all practical efficiency—theoretical competition ; we shall, ere 
long, find commissions held by the very flower of our aristocracy and 
gentry ; who, while perhaps less immersed in philosophy than Prussian 
officers, will be quite their equals, as regards physical and moral qualif- 
cations, and will combine a fair amount of general culture with « 
thoroughly practical knowledge of their profession. 

In considering what course should be adopted to attain so desirable * 
result, we must first consider what is our precise aim ; secondly, how ¥¢ 
should seek to gain it ; and here again we may learn a useful lesson from 
the Prussians. Our precise aim is, as we have already stated, to secur’ 
in our officers a combination of fair general culture with a practical ac 
quaintance with all the duties which a regimental officer may at 
time, and under any circumstances, be called upon to perform. Let ™ 
deal with the former first. In Prussia, the military authorities seck t 
raise. the standard of general education by gradually increasing the 
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severity of the examinations to which candidates for commissions are 
subjected. We have hitherto adopted a course the exact reverse of 
this, and consider that the military education department should not 
exact more from candidates than an amount of knowledge not much 
inferior to that possessed by the average of civilians. The Prussians 
assume a standard for officers, and hope to raise the standard of civilians 
to it. Weare contented to raise the military to an approximation with 
the civil standard. General Von Holleben, President of the Supreme 
Military Examination Commission in Prussia, gave the following advice 
to the commissioners who were in 1856 deputed to investigate the system 
of military education for France and Prussia. He recommended that in 
introducing a system of examination into an army that at first a low 
standard should be adopted, but that it should be gradually raised, being 
of opinion that if such a plan were adopted, civil education would in time 
adapt itself to the demands of military education. This seems to us 
thoroughly sound advice, within certain limits, but we should take care 
not to carry the principle too far, or we might find that our officers were 
nther bookworms than soldiers. We must remember, also, that in 
England military service is unfortunately at present voluntary, whereas 
in Prussia every man must serve, either in the ranks, or as an officer, 
and consequently the government can raise the standard of education to 
an extent, that, even if desirable, would be impracticable with us. 
Much, however, might be done to raise the standard of the general 
education of our candidates for commissions, and we can see no reason 
why the military officer should not, on the whole, be as well educated 
as the embryo physician, surgeon, clergyman, and lawyer. It would 
not, perhaps, be wise to exact quite as much knowledge of either classics 
ormathematics as is required from the members of the learned professions 
for a soldier ; modern are more useful than dead languages, and many a 
clever fellow is quite incapable of mastering the science of mathematics. 
ln compensation, however, we should require thorough knowledge of one 
foreign language, a fair knowledge of ancient and modern history, espe- 
cially of English history, and a-complete acquaintance with geography, 
uududing an acquaintance with the climate, mode of government, re- 
Sources, products, modes of transport, rivers, mountains, and populations 
of the principal countries of the world. As regards mathematics, we 
‘usider that the elements of geometry and trigonometry would suffice. 

the general examination which a Prussian has to undergo before 
“mmencing the military course might. be adopted entire, with the ex- 


teption of the mathematical examination, which is, we think, higher ° 


than is required for an ordinary regimental officer. We would particu- 
nu draw attention to the advisability of allowing candidates‘t select 
modern language in which they are to be examined. There will be 
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always a large number of officers in every regiment acquainted with 
French, and a few possessing, more or less knowledge of German : py, 
it is comparatively rare to find anyone acquainted with Spanish, Italian, ) 
modern Greek, Russian, Danish, Swedish, Arabic, Turkish, or Persian. | 
Were the plan we suggest adopted, we should experience no difficulty in fing. ( 





ing officers able to communicate with the inhabitants of any country which 

might be the theatre of a campaign. The question, then arises, when should 

the examination in general education take place, and is there to }p i 
one and a final examination, or several successive examinations. There i 
can be no hesitation in replying that, except in the case of promotion f 
from the ranks, there should be only one examination, and that it should r 
take place before entering the army. We now come to the special or di 
military examination, and first, as to its nature and severity. Consider. hi 



















able confusion seems to exist at present on this point, and an endeavour ki 

appears to have been made to inflict on officers, the large majority of ar 

whom will never do other than regimental duty, the education of staff 

officers. Our object should not be to make them either engineer or staf tic 

officers, but to teach them how to throw up simple field works, to defend As 
and attack posts, to cross a small body of men over narrow streams, to du 
make a sketch of the ground occupied by a battalion, or a skeleton sketch m 
of a road, and, above all, to apply drill to tactics. Of course a knov- mi 
ledge of military law is very properly included in the present course, but cei 
it is in such a disgraceful state of confusion and obscurity that it isa to, 

positive cruelty to expect officers to master the subject. Indeed, all our to 
regulations, warrants, and circulars, together with the Military and Fn- plo 
listment Acts, and the Articles of War, should be simplified and con- dut 
densed. To return to ouvir subject, we should like to see the fortification sery 
course a little simplified, much of the surveying course altogether elim- tim 
nated, and instruction in minor tactics, and the application of drill to ledg 
them, added. Strategy is the province of the general and principal staf regi 
officers, but every officer should be acquainted with tactics, so that he If h 
may know the object of the drill, which is at present such blind mechani- of e 
cal and uninteresting work. The next point to be considered is, wheu for 
should this special professional instruction be imparted? before or after pupi 
entering the army? Now, we think that there can scarcely be any doubt ridin 
but that every officer, as soon as he receives a commission, should be and 
able to perform the duties attached to it, otherwise a regiment is only tion 
nominally complete in officers, when there are no vacancies in the am) admi 
list. On the other hand, it is absurd to teach the science of war to 0" servi 
who is ignorant of its very elements. Hence it follows that there should praet 
be an intermediate stage between admission into the service and the At th 
grant of a commission. It does not, however, follow that all military ps 






colleges should be abolished. These institutions afford a good education 
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at a moderate cost to the sons of poor officers, who have few enough privi- 

as it is, and, moreover, inculcate those habits of discipline which 
cannot be easily acquired, save by the very young. We should not, 
however, like to see all officers of the army pass through a military 
college, for the tendency of such an institution is, as has been found in 
Prussia, to narrow the mind, and confine it toa mere military groove- 
A certain leaven of militarily educated youths would, however, be rather 
beneficial than otherwise, provided the system of education were recast. 
Before, however, pursuing this subject further, we purpose to shadow 
forth what, in our opinion, would be a judicious system to adopt with 
regard to the majority of candidates. Our position is, that before a can- 


didate receives a commission he should be compelled to prove that he 


has received a good general education, that he has acquired a practical 
knowledge of a soldier’s duty, and that he possesses a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the elements of the art of war. 

The first, 2.¢., the general education, might be tested by an examina- 
tion before the civil service commissioners before admission to the service. 
As to the second, we would render it obligatory on every candidate to do 
duty in the ranks for at least eight months. Of this period, the first three 
months at least would be taken up in learning drill, during which time he 
might hold the rank of lance corporal, When dismissed drill he should re- 
ceive the rank of corporal, and perform all the duties appertaining there - 
to. At the expiration of two months he should, if qualified, be promoted 
to sergeant, which rank he should hold at least three months, being em- 
ployed in all a sergeant’s duties, such as the command of a guard, orderly 
duty, &c. He should also drill a squad of recruits, and assist the pay- 
sergeant in his accounts, making out returns, &c. At the end of that 
time he should undergo a strict practical examination to test his know- 
ledge of drill, the interior economy of a company, and the routine of a 
regiment ; and should further be examined in the theory of musketry.. 
Ifhe successfully passed this ordeal, he should then receive the warrant 
of ensign, and be sent to join a war school, at which he should remain 


for at least nine months. At the war school, where not less than 200° 


pupils should be assembled at one time, he should receive instruction in 
riding, fencing, swimming, and gymnastics ; and be practised in sword 
and bayonet contests. He should further be instructed in the applica- 
ton of drill to tactics, in the minor operations of war, in military law, 


administration, and organization, in the regulations and customs of the: 


“rvice, in military correspondence, in simple field-engineering, both 


Practically and theoretically, and in the elements of military topography.. 


At the same time, drill should take place daily, not alone the mechanical 
aril of the barrack yard, but drill with an object and a meaning, instruc- 
Yon being always preceded by a lecture illustrated by tactical. blocks.. 
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At these drills each ensign should in turn perform the different duties of 
subaltern, captain, adjutant, major, and colonel. On the conclusion of 
the course an independent examination should be held, and those who 
passed should be sent back to their regiments, still holding the warrant 
of ensign, but performing the duties of subaltern until the occurrence of 
a vacancy. Competition, that fruitful source of cramming and of deyot- 
ing to mere facts the time more profitably employed in mastering prin. | 
























ciples, should be religiously eschewed. Those pupils, however, who dis. 
played marked excellence might be allowed to select the regiment jn ' 


which they might, on reflection, prefer to obtain commissions. To revert ( 
to the military colleges, we would pursue with the pupils educated there t 
almost the same system as that which we have above described. The t 
pupils should be admissible, on passing a qualifying examination, between p 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen. The course should last from three to T 
four years, and save during the last year, the instruction should be alto- Ww 
gether general, partly special. The last year should be entirely spent s¢ 


in receiving special instruction which should comprise drill, including w 
the bayonet and sword exercise, and musketry instruction, riding, m 
swimming and gymnastics, and military regulations. During the whole va 
course, however, the system should be entirely military, as regards in 
discipline, and the practice of such an amount of drill as would enable of 
the pupils to fall in, on, and march off from, parade. There would bea at 
very great advantage in one part of the system, which is, that the riding 
master would be able to discover who were likely to make good cavalry for 
officers. These might, if they wished it, be allowed to select that branch an 


of the service. At the end of the course the general examination should 
take place, and the successful pupils should then be distributed among Con 
regiments with the rank of corporal, and the privilege, if qualified, of pre 
joining a war school after a minimum of only four instead of eight months’ 

service in the ranks. ll cadets, as they might be termed after joining hot 
regiments, should receive the pay of their rank as private or non-commis- regi 
sioned officers, the ensign receiving, after his departure from the wat far 
school, the usual fivepence or threepence a day of that grade. The 
cadets might be allowed, according to the discretion of the commanding 
officer, to mess together or with the officers, and three or four of them 
should occupy one room, with the privilege of employing a soldier servaut 
for every half dozen. The servant, however, should not be allowed to clean 
the cadet’s uniform, arms, and accoutrements, unless they had attained 
the rank of sergeant. That such a system is capable of application has 
been proved by the experience of Prussia, where class separation Is far 
greater than in England. 

It would be a little strange to our habits at first, but the strane 
ness would soon wear off ; and after all it is not very unlike the old Pentti 
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sular system of attaching gentlemen to regiments as private volunteers 
till they won a commission. We should undoubtedly thus secure the three 
creat requisites of, a good general education, practical experience, and a 
thorough knowledge of theclements of the artof war. The firstexamination, 
or that in general subjects, would prevent the admission of any but those 
who had a prima faced right to a commission, and a further safeguard might 
be secured by requiring the commanding officer to report before despatching 
the cadet to the war school, that in manners, temper, and disposition, he 
was calculated to fill the position of officer with credit to himself and the 
corps. As regards non-commissioned officers promoted from the ranks, 
they should be required as a first condition to pass the general examina- 
tion, on which they should receive the warrant of ensign, and be des- 
patched to a war school, and go through the same course as the cadets. 
The great advantage of such a system wouid be that every regiment 
would always be complete in thoroughly efficient officers; whereas at pre- 
sent, in every corps there is an average, even in peace time, of three or four, 
who are not capable of performing the functions attached to their com- 
missions. In war time, when there is an augmentation, and numerous 
vacancies occur, matters are of course far worse. Were the system 
introduced, the war must be very long and sanguinary, during the whole 
of which, we should not have an ample supply of young men qualified 
at once to enter on their duties as officers. 

In the above we have not touched on the question of the best training 
for the artillery and engineers. These corps are special, and a special 
and exceptional system must be applied to them. 

With regard to the training of officers after they receive their first 
commissions, there is little to be said. Experience superadded to their 
previous theoretical teaching, is the best training they can have. At the 
same time, and though we consider that the officer and the schoolboy should 
not be united as one person, and that some term should be fixed at which ; 
regular education should cease, we would, notwithstanding, encourage, as : 
fur as possible, attendance on lectures on the higher branches of military 
hw, administration, and organisation, and on fortifications and military his- 

. tory. Indeed, a certain amount of proficiency should be required as a con- 
dition of promotion, but attendance at lectures should be optional not com- 
pulsory. The great point is to ensure that officers are fit to perform the 


: 
ordinary duties of regimental officers, from the moment they receive ; 
1 their Commissions. The fear of being passed over in promotion, the de- | 
$ sre of distinction, and the love of their profession and professional studies, +s 


r vill suffice to do the rest. | 
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PART I. 


Jy there is one thing on which the Liberal party of the present genera. 
tion more especially pride themselves, it is their achievements in the 
direction of what they are pleased to call University Reform. Twenty 
years ago the scholarships of Queen’s, or Exeter, or Lincoln, or Jesus, 
were held by students from the northern counties, or from Devonshire, 
or from the diocese of Lincoln, or from Wales, for whose benefit the 
founders and benefactors of those colleges—with a stupid provincial 
bias, which your cosmopolitan, whose family comes from Scotland or 
from nowhere in particular, cannot sufficiently ridicule and condemn— 
originally established them. In the old days a Beveridge, or a Whewell, 
or a Musgrave, though from his parents’ poverty he might have had no 
better teaching than the school of his native town could afford him, vet 
through the provident care of some townsman, or inhabitant of the same 
county, in times long past, might hope, in a competition limited to can- 
didates similarly circumstanced to himself, to obtain in a scholarship a 
maintenance at the university, and therewith the necessary starting: 
point for an active and distinguished career. All this is now changed. 
Scotchmen were never famous for founding scholarships, but they are 
remarkably fond of holding them, and to do them justice, their naturl 
sagacity, aided by a sound system of popular education, makes them 
always likely winners in a field where the competition is open. They. 
together with the multitude of persons that have no particular local 
ties—people of .foreign extraction, or born in the colonies, or 0M the 
high seas, or in the metropolis—have succeeded in throwing open by 
far the greater number of the collegiate endowments originally confined 
to certain schools or localities. We do not deny that the change hs 
been partly advantageous; a higher average intelligence distinguishes 
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the scholars of the present day, as compared with those of twenty years 
ago, and @ certain number of respectable drones and mediocrities has 
been got rid of. But we doubt whether the loss, under the new system, 
of the occasional poor man of genius, does not more than outweigh the 
gain of a higher average of clever scholars; and one well-known and 
scandalous result of the change of system, that it tends more and more 
to accumulate endowments in the hands of the sons of rich men, since 
they only can command that expensive kind of previous training which 
tells in a public competition, seems to us to involve a misappropriation 
of funds far more serious than any which could be charged against the 
older system. 

At least, however, it will be urged, that portion of the plan of univer- 
sity reform inaugurated by the Commission of 1854, which increases the 
number of thoroughly open fellowships, removing, or postponing to a 
later date, the previous obligation of taking orders, must be admitted to 
have been an unmixed improvement. Unfortunately, when we consider 
for what ends fellowships were originally founded, and for the sake of 
which they still, in theory, subsist, we cannot admit even this. That a 
number of brilliant young fellows, who twenty years ago must have 
taken orders shortly after attaining the golden prize, or else resigned 
their fellowships, are now at liberty to employ the bountiful provision 
of founders in supporting them during their early struggle at the bar, 
or while writing for the press, or in an amusing and exciting course of 
foreign travel, may be a subject of unfeigned satisfaction to themselves 
and their relatives, but can be of no real benefit to the university, or to 
the country at large. We ask for scholarly eminence or literary dis- 
tinction, and we are presented with a successful début at the Old Bailey 
or the Chancery bar. We desiderate deep erudition, and are told to 
admire those eloquent leaders in the ‘Daily Trumpeter.’ We call for 
scientific analysis, for profound research into the causes and conditions 
of phenomena, and from his fools’ paradise on the top of Mont Blane or 
the Devil's Peak, the first-class-man and fellow of his college, radiant and 
self-satisfied, invites us to marvel at his athletic performances.! 

The third great change which has been effected at Oxford of late 
years is one which we are by no means disposed to cavil at; it is a real 
reform as far as it goes. We refer of course to the institution of new 
schools, one for Law and Modern History, the other for Physical Science. 
A fifth, the Theological school, was added in 1869. These new schools 


’ It is at the same time true, and we gladly record the fact, that a small proportion 
cf the fellows affected by the change in the statutes does remain in residence and 
itself zealously to study. But the want of organisation, and still more the 
“ndition of celibacy annexed to fellowships, as will be hereafter explained, prevents 
%8 from attaching very much weight to this hopeful feature. 
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have certainly diminished idleness, and provided many undergraduate: 
who would otherwise have profited little by the university course With 
studies suitable to their bent: Nevertheless, a radical defect in th, 
constitution of these schools—namely, that they were founded and 
exist more with a view to examination and competition than for tho 
promotion of learning and science as such—has undeniably rendere; 
them unfruitful in results. The school of Law and Modern History },s 
been in operation for fifteen years ; it has turned out in that time hyp. 
dreds of first-class men ; yet will any one venture to say that there ix 
at Oxford, at this moment, a real historical school—that is, a body of 
historical thinkers and labourers such as every great German university 
possesses, continually attacking new problems, evolving new views, risins 
to new generalisations? It is well known that this is not the case- 
and we hope, before we conclude, to suggest an adequate explanation 
of the causes of this unfruitfulness, and to point the way to the only 
sure remedy. 

With regard to the measures taken by the Commission for improving 
the constitution of the university, the same remark holds good as in the 
case of the new examination schools; whatever else they may facilitate 
and promote, they do not promote learning and science. The Hebdo- 
madal Council is a better representative of the wishes and opinions of 
the entire university than the old Hebdomadal Board ; and Congrega- 
tion is a less unwieldly assembly than the old Convocation. Oxford is 
admirably organised for returning members to Parliament, or for manag- 
ing its coporate property, or for passing High Church, or Low Church, or 
Broad Church resolutions, or for debating about athletic sports, or, in short, 
for any objects in which a mixed body of more or less cultivated gentlemen 
can feel a common interest. But if the object be to discover how classical, 
or philosophical, or legal, or medical studies can best be promoted in the 
university, and, when the discovery has been made, to take the necessary 
measures, then it is difficult to conceive any bodies more eminently unfit 
for such functions than Council and Congregation. That very mised 
and parti-coloured character which constitutes their political and admi- 
nistrative, destroys their educational and intellectual efficiency. What 
likelihood is there of a rational and useful discussion in a mixed assem- 
bly of a hundred and fifty persons, mostly clergymen, of such questions 
as these; whether there ought to be a chair of Methodology, or of 
Pathology, or of Criminal Law and Procedure ? whether the study 
English literature ought not to be more encouraged than it is! in what 
proportions these and other subjects ought to enter into the academical 
course of students in the different faculties? About such matters 
these, Congregation never troubles itself; and rightly so, for it is totally 
incompetent to discuss them. Such questions fall naturally under the 















‘cance of the councils of the faculties of Arts (Philosophy and Let- 
ters), Medicine, and Law, on the old and sound principle, cuzque in suc 
arte credendum. But no such bodies exist in Oxford? True, but they 
exist in every university inthe world except Oxford and Cambridge. If 
they do not exist in Oxford, may there not be some connection betweem 
the fact and our notorious deficiency in profound learning and science % 
We hope to carry the reader some way with us by answering the ques- 
tion in the affirmative. 

As to the latest measure of University reform, the abolition of tests, it 
‘; a matter which, relatively to the great interests at stake, is so 
infinitely petty, that we care not to discuss it here. That the M.A. 
degree ought to be entirely dissociated from any religious profession is a 
proposition about which men of sense have long been agreed, and one 
which, but for a series of parliamentary mishaps, would have before now 
heen realised in fact at Oxford, as it has been at Cambridge. With 
regard to the admission of Dissenters to fellowships, it is a matter com- 
plicated with questions of property, wills of founders, and so forth, and 
not quite so clear as people generally imagine ; still, if the State (which, 
as we shall presently show, is of right the supreme controller of the 
higher education) deems it expedient to extend the benefit of the endow- 
ments to Dissenters, it is unquestionably within its province to do so.. 
(ur business is with learning and science, and from that point of view, 
the election of a few Noncomformist fellows, more or less, is a matter of 
no consequence. The higher culture is at a still lower ebb among the 
Dissenters generally than it is among Churchmen ; and if admitted into 
the common rooms of our colleges they will receive more of it than they 
vill impart, 

We have now described all the more important changes that have 
ten brought about at Oxford since the great impulse given by the 
Cniversity Commission of 1852. - Nor is it our intention to decry them 
wunderrate their value. That they have been commercially, and, so 
to speak, exoterically successful, is proved by the large increase in the 
umbers of the undergraduate body which the last ten years have 
witnessed. We have also admitted the beneficial effect which they have: 
“din encouraging industry among the young men. But a university 
‘usts for something more than providing an agreeable social rendezvous 
ita thousand or two thousand undergraduates, who, while subjected 
“es much discipline as they will stand, may be taught as much in 
the way of liberal knowledge as they will take in. A university 
“sts for training those capable of profiting by the higher education 
© perform all the works of life in the most perfect manner ; and 
_ ore, to fulfil this purpose, it must be a seat of the soundest learn- 
"Sand the most advanced science ; otherwise its students will not be 
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trained to perform the works of life in the most perfect, but only in ap 
inferior and second-rate manner. Now Oxford is unquestionably nog 
a seat of the highest learning—a school of the most advanced Science. 
It seems invidious to say much on this point, and there is a danger of 
being unjust to individuals; yet all Englishmen of enlarged and jy. 
partial conceptions, as well as foreigners, know that it is unhappily 
true. With the exception of the one great name of Newman, Oxford 
has trained no living theologian whose name is a passport to European 
respect. She has no school of scientific theology—no names to place 
beside those of Dorner, Dillinger, Nitzsch, and Tholuck. As to lay, 
she has two or three able professors in certain branches, and too much | 
praise cannot be given to the recent appointment to the chair of juris. | 
prudence; but, since the faculty is itself totally dismantled, it js 

t 

















superfluous to say that Oxford has no school of law, and that, in the 

proper sense of the term, law is not studied there. With respect to " 
medicine, the case is still worse. The University of Dublin has a e 
medical school of no small celebrity ; so has the University of Edin- p 
burgh ; the faculties of medicine at Gottingen, Wurzburg, and Prague, by 
are all so many centres of light and movement for medical science in of 
Germany ; Oxford, to her own shame, and that of the nation, has, thy 
practically, no medical school at all. Our able Regius Professor—the scl 
very Atlas of medicine—has to bear the weight, such is the dislocated ele 
condition of the faculty, of three different chairs upon his shoulders; hot 
but he would be the first to admit that Oxford, so far as medicine is whi 






concerned, is, in sad truth, a ‘silent sister’ among those eloquent 
interpreters of nature and experience, the medical schools of the un 









versities of Europe. In classical criticism and philology, in philosophy, stru 
and in history, scarcely any work of recognised authority—recognise(, W 
we mean, outside of England—has come forth from Oxford during the such 
last twenty years. She has produced no scholars fit to take rank with The 
Lachmann or Klotz; no philologers of a corresponding order of leart- Oxfor 
ing and intelligence to Ebel, Max Miiller, or Curtius. One excellent every 
lexicon, and a Latin dictionary of less, but considerable, merit, are the Presey 
chief philological performances to which she can point. In history a; 

¥e § 







her shortcomings are less signal ; yet even here she lags behind the 
demands of science ; she has yet to produce her Mommsen and her 
Guizot. With regard to physical and mathematical science, it would 
perhaps be unfair to pass any judgment on the present state of Oxford, 
since that state is one of transition. It is certain that great and laut 
able activity is being exhibited in this direction, and this activity ™) 
be expected to bear good fruit ; but the want of organisation, nae © 
in other subjects, must much impede the formation of a vigorous 
scientific school. 
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the picture of inefficiency here presented is, when taken in connection 
with the circumstances of our time, truly appalling. We have been 
lately witnessing, in the elasticity with which every branch of Prussian 

isation bore the tremendous strain laid upon it by the war, the 
fruits of the effectiveness of the German University system. At the German 
universities, the theory of every science, the rationale of every greut 
and nationally impoftant course of action, is always being profoundly 
investigated by a group of competent men ; their conclusions are made 
public, sifted, and gradually cleared of error.; the light thus obtained 
radiates from the universities through all the special, technical, and 
professional schools, or other institutions, and ensures that the opera- 
tins of the men trained in them shall be commenced with forecast, 
carried on methodically and rationally, and shall, other things being 
equal, easily foil or distance the operations of an adversary, whose 
proceedings are less carefully ravsonnés, less ably methodised. Our own 
breakdown at the Crimea is distinctly traceable to the ineffectiveness 
of our superior education, failing to illuminate the professions, and 
through them, callings subsidiary to the professions, with the light of 
sientific thought. Is it not time, then, while the air is charged with 
| electric elements, and no one can tell from day to day whether we may 
not be suddenly forced by the call of honour and duty into a struggle of 
vhich it would be impossible to foresee the end, that the nation should 


t take its universities in hand, and insist upon such a remodelling of their 
a now Obsolete structure as would make them furtherers instead of ob- 
. structors of the march of learning and philosophy ? 

i We will here briefly state what in four opinion is the line on which 


he wth a,remodelling, if it is to be effective, must inevitably proceed. 
th The faculties must be revived. That which was the organisation of 
- Oxford in the Middle Ages, and which is probably the organisation of 
wt tery university in the world, except Oxford and Cambridge, at the 
the present day, must be resuscitated from its long torpor. The colleges, 
ry ae “tich, with their narrow corporate interests and lower views of culture, 
ture stifled the voice and paralysed the action of the university for so 
many generations, must retire within the limits of those auxiliary 

ions which reason traces for them, and leave the university free. 
The faculties are the immediate agents and special representatives of 
the university : if they flourish, it flourishes ; if they dwindle or are 
4 abeyance, the university is helpless and inactive—‘ extincta corpus 
“" utile dextra.’ Council and Congregation are merely, so far as the 
merests of learning are concerned, an extended representation of 

 views—a battle-field on which the rivalries of different colleges 


** brought, thore or less openly, into play. It is our firm conviction 
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that the great educational problem for England at the present day i. 
how best to organise her universities (and we are speaking more par. 
ticularly of Oxford) for the purposes of learning and science ; and y, 
maintain that the only sure way of doing this is by reconstituting th: 
faculties as the vital and directing centres of the studies of the place. 
To establish these propositions, and, finally, to suggest a method }y 
which the change might be safely and gradually carried out, will be oy 
task in the remaining portion of this article. 















[Z'o be continued. | 
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THE wise old gardener went through 

His plants to give them light and dew, 

And much he loved when green or gold 

Their leaves or calices unfold ; ‘ 
Oft wasted love on promising stem, 

And lower in their being’s scale 

The tender plants must oftenest fail 

To feel what he had felt for them. 





















The few that with a swifter sense 
Were bless’d. or curs’d, with silent praise, 
Would vibrate, poor dumb recompense 
For his wise guidance of their days. 
And when he pass’d away, a tear 
Stainéd one rooted flow’r, which wrench’d 
That petal with a pang unquench’d, 
And the winds: bore it to his bicr. 
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Captain Jack had retired, on half-pay, before some of us were born. He 
and our Colonel had seen service together, many a long day ago. 

Last year we happened to be quartered in the neighbourhood ; and 
recalling the Colonel’s suggestion that we should hunt the Captain up, 
and draw him out about Ireland, we took care to do both. 

He was a man who made himself at home everywhere, and with 

- everybody, by dint of not seeming to feel that he ever was, or could 
be, astranger. With us he was thoroughly at his ease, and evidently 
enjoyed himself vastly. It did him good, he said, ‘to see a red coat 
again,’ 

But, after dinner, he was growing just a shade melancholy, as he ran 
over the names of those with whom he had served and fought, and began 
to count up how few remained of the old corps. I rallied him. 

‘The Colonel remembers you well,’ I said ; ‘I have frequently heard 
him speak of you.’ 

‘Ah! Tom Wilkins, by Jove ! as good-hearted a- fellow as ever wore 
wiform, and as brave. We were in many a brush together, I can tell 
ju. He was low down on the list, though, when I retired.’ 

‘Only an ensign, I believe,’ said I. 

Captain Jack nodded, and was evidently preparing to lapse into silence. 
This would never do. 

‘He served under you in Ireland, did he not?’ I asked, coming very 
thse to the point. 

‘He served under me in Ireland,’ nodded the Captain again. 

“You had to rough it a bit in those times, if report be true,’ I con- 
‘ued, ‘Ireland wasn’t a soldier's paradise, according to the Colonel’s 
‘count, some years ago.’ 

‘No!’ said he, bringing a fist down heavily upon the table, and making 
as ingle and dance upon the smooth mahogany (for the cloth had 

Tmoved according to the good old fashion). ‘No, gentlemen— 
“thing but ; and what made it worse was that we were deucedly badly 
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treated by the authorities. Wilkins and I were there during old election 
times, when party spirit ran not only high, but mad. They took no 
steps towards providing for either officers or men ; and by Jove! we were 
several times within an ace of being starved.’ 

We had him fairly started now. Solemnly lifting his glass to the light, 
he gazed at its contents for a second or two, and then as solemnly 
drained it. 

‘We were just simply turned adrift,’ he went on ; ‘let loose in the 
wilds, to shift for ourselves, like a flock of mountain sheep. We had to 
go, by forced marches, right through Clare and Galway into Mayo—the 
most wretched country, by the by, that ever a poor devil had the mis- ) 
fortune to be sent into. Only for my servant Tim, I don’t think | 
should ever have got out of the infernal place alive. He was a native, 
I picked him up somewhere in Kerry—from that time he stuck to me, 
poor devil, till a cowardly Chinaman put a bullet through his back, years 
ago. He was worth his weight in gold. I never saw his equal for readi- 
ness of resource. Put him into any difficulty and he'd contrive to get 
out of it. He could turn his hand or his head to anything. Not the 
least of his recommendations was that he was a born cook ; for, certainly, 
he could not have learnt much about cookery from practical experience 
in his father’s mud cabin. He had avery good smattering of Latin, 
picked up at a hedge school. He could speak Irish, too, which was of 
the greatest service to us, in some places through which we went, because 
the mountaineers couldn’t speak or even understand English—or pre- 
tended they couldn’t, which came to pretty much the same thing, as far 
as our comfort was concerned. 

‘The men had been for nearly three weeks half starved, fagged out, 
perished, and soaked through. We were going over a hostile country. 
The little we did get to eat we had great difficulty in obtaining ; for— 
most unfortunately—we killed one of the mob:at Ennis, and our bad 
name had gone before us with amazing rapidity. 




































“The people were against giving us anything, either for love or money; ~ 
and, I verily believe, were fully persuaded that our silver and gold would _ 


burn holes in their pockets, and that they must, of a certainty, g° “ 


the devil for helping to keep a soldier alive. 
‘Fortunately, we succeeded in getting the start of our bad name, after volun 


we passed through Galway. To make up for this slight adyantag® 7 
however, it began to rain, and it poured incessantly from the ot ¥ J 
rain 


entered Mayo till we left it. It is a wonder to me if it has rane 
‘drop there since. No human contrivance in the shape of oil-skins tis g 
could possibly keep it out. I never saw rain, properly so called, before “PPOs 
-or afterwards. J 

‘We started early one morning, in the midst of this downpo 
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march from the village of Doondarrig to Cloonbawn, They were ten 
niles apart—that is, Irish miles, which may mean any number of 
ish ones up to, say, twenty. 

‘Qur route lay, for the most part, over a dreary bog. Not a cabin, 
not & living creature could be seen, save, here and there, a dispirited- 
looking crow, hungry and crestfallen. There was literally nothing to 
break the monotony of the landscape, or to lend interest or variety to 
our march. 

‘Night came upon us, and still there was no sign of house or villa. 
The men were weary, footsore, and sullen. We calculated that we must 
have gone over at least fifteen miles of ground, and began to suspect 
that we had been fooled by the inhabitants of Doondarrig, and would 
have to spend the entire night without shelter and without food. 

‘At last, just as we began to despair, lights broke out here and there 
through the darkness, and glistened in the rain, winking at us through 
the dim darkness, like feeble and disconsolate stars. The haven of 
refuge—the village of Cloonbawn—was near at hand. The men’s spirits 
rose. They got up songs, with jolly choruses to them, and quickened 
their pace, going at a “double” for fully a mile. 

‘Judge of our dismay when we discovered that the road led up to the 
brink of a foaming, angry river, swollen, probably, to twice its usual 
depth by the heavy rains. Our hearts sank within us. The spirit at 
“the double” was all very well while it lasted ; but now the reaction 
of body and soul was terrible. Of course we turned for help to Tim. 
If he proved unequal to the occasion, there was no hope, nothing for 
it but to resign ourselves to our fate, and wait for morning. 

‘The wind had risen as the day declined, and the blinding rain drove 
full in our faces, seeming to cut its way through to the very bone. 
There was but little chance, under the circumstances, of making our 
voices heard by shouting for aid. Wilkins suggested that we should 
ire a shot or two to attract attention. 

‘“If you do that,” said Tim, “divil a wan in the place but’ll run 
like 80 many hares, and take to the mountains—every man Jack of 


? 


em.” 

‘He concluded that the river must be fordable somewhere, as there 
‘ppeared to be “no other short cut,” as he said, “to Cloonbawn.” He 
volunteered to cross ; and before anyone could remonstrate, he was off 
wp the stream, and at of sight. 

‘We waited anxiously for some time, watching and listening for 
“me indication that he had succeeded in crossing safely ; and at last 
lis stentorian voice was born back to us upon the breeze, from the 
"Ppoaite bank higher up. 

“Howld hard boys, where you are. Don’t stir till I come back.” 
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And off he set at full speed, his voice dying away in snatches of gy 
Irish song, as he increased the distance between us. We had not long 
to wait. 

‘In twenty minutes or so, strange mysterious lights began to moye 
about and cluster in the distance. There was a rush as of many blazing 
comets, with long tails of fire in their wake ; and soon we had every 
able-bodied native of Cloonbawn down on the opposite brink of the 
river, with Tim at their head, each with a burning sod of turf stuck oy 
the end of a stick, blazing and sputtering in the high wind, and throy- 
ing out showers of sparks. On the crowd rushed, shouting and yelling, 
and tumbling and splashing, some even falling on face and hands, over 
slippery stones, right into the middle of the water. Such a Babel of | 
voices, and such a din [ never heard. Poor Dennis laughed, in spite of 
his misery and bad cough, till I’m sure the tears must have run down 
bis cheeks. t 

‘«This way, your honour!” ‘“ Howld hard there, soger!” “ Pat, Q 
you divil, mind the hole beyant! Be gor an aigers he’s into it!” h 






























“This way, Mick—there’s good bottom.” ‘Have a care, Darby, you p 
schoundrel—where are you shovin’ to?” “Don’t burn the soger, t! 
Tadey.” “Blood an ounkers! there’s a live coal in your pocket, q 
Shawn !” B 

‘With the assistance of our guides we got safely over, after con- ar 
siderable difficulty and danger, and started for Cloonbawn, at a double el 
again, to warm ourselves, and get our blood into circulation, looking ql 


forward, with something like hope, to a comfortable night’s rest. 

‘But our troubles were only half over. The wretched place wasn't 
big enough to hold half of us. How it held all the natives I never 
could discover, unless they slept in layers, ever so many deep, packed 
together like herrings in a cask. There were only about a dozen 
miserable cabins in it, and one slated house—half shop, half sheebeeu 
—two storeys high. This the officers got, as a matter of course. 

‘I was in despair about quarters for the men, when Tim, in a short 
time, came again to my aid. He discovered that there was an empty, 
half-ruined church on the side of the hill, a few hundred yards beyond 
the village. On enquiry, he learned that there had been no “sarvice 
in it for over seven years—in fact, since the only “souper” died. 

‘Here I may as well explain to you that a “souper” originally 
meant a pervert from the national faith, who had been won over 
the enemy by gratuitous distribution of Protestant soup, under the 
pressure of famine in what was called “the, bad times.” 

‘The history of the last of the soupers-in Cloonbawn, as I leaned 
it next day, was simply this: His name was Owneen Connor. His 
father and mother died of starvation, leaying him an orphan, deaf and 
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dumb. Father Malone was away on a conference “wid the clargy” 
for several days, and the neighbouringparson “stepped in wid the 
sup.” Owneen yielded to the temptation, and went to church. 
There was 2 feud between the priest and the parson as to Owneen’s 
rligious persuasions till his dying day; but, on his death-bed, Owneen 
settled the vexed question to the complete satisfaction of Father 
Malone—as my informant assured me—‘“ by makin’ the sign of the 
crus.” So they laid Owneen by the’side of his father and mother, in 
the chapel-yard ; and the parson never had a day’s luck or grace since, 
and his daughter ran away with the “guager.” 

‘It wasn’t difficult to force the ricketty old door. We found a fire- 
place imone corner, probably where the parson’s pew had been ; and 
there were several old forms and benches lying about. In a very 
short spate of time we had a good fire burning, and a large supply of 
turf laid ix, for replenishing it during the night. Turf was about the 
only thing to be had in plenty at Cloonbawn. There was no such 
luxury as straw to be got for beds, so we had to purchase what the 
people called hay, at famine price. There wasn’t as,much potheen in 
the place, fortunately, as would make the men drunk, or the conse- 
quence might lave been serious, considering the temper they were in. 
Bacon, eggs, p&atoes, and milk, were forthcomingy}in fair quantities ; 
and we left the wfortunate fellows in the old church, cooking, smoking, 
cursing, and drying themselves, and turned in for the night to our own 
quarters— Wilkins; poor Denis, and myself. 

A bare-footed girl, with a guttering broken-backed dip in her fingers, 
opened the door for us, and ushered us into*%a big, square desolate. 
boking apartment, snelling horribly of must and damp—enough to give 
Denis his death, after the day’s fatigue. Two more dips were standing 
in huge old-fashioned trass candlesticks on a tottering table. The floor 
had sunk away from tle skirting all round about six inches, and surged 
about under our footsteys like the deck of a ship in a stiff breeze. An 
dd black tray blocked up half the windows—for there was no shutters, 
and nearly all the glass was broken. There was no carpet, of course ; 
but the walls were covered with a large cabbage-leaf pattern paper, 
Which hung in great festooas and bags, loose from damp ; in some places 
tapping about like old ragshung up to dry; in other parts it had fallen 
of altogether, leaving the wumbling plaster exposed. A wooden stool 
vith three legs, two old-fashimed mahogany chairs, and an older horsehair 

ich had all evidently seen better days—made up the furniture. 

* Was a huge fire burning, which looked warm and comfortable ; 

Wt it-cansed such a fearfd dranght of cold air from the broken 
Yudow, and from the openiigs in the floor, that the halfpenny dips 
ftch a horizontal blaze to it several inches long, and they were 
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half guttered away before we were well seated. We drew the ojj 
high-backed sofa in front of the fire, to protect our backs from the 
wind ; but it had only three legs, and required some ingenuity to stead, 
it, which we succeeded in doing at last by building up sods of ty 
under one corner. 

‘Tim was busy, meanwhile, getting something to eat for us, Ji 
discovered part of a loaf and a capital salmon-trout. The latter jp 
served up in first-rate style—done to a turn, with eggs, potatoes, 9) 
bacon. We set to with a will, you may be sure, and soon made shor 
work of the repast. The accommodation upstairs was better thar we 
expected ; and we sent Denis up to bed as soon as his. reginental 
cloak was dry enough to lie in with safety. 

‘Wilkins and I sat up to smoke, and to have a chat with the dis. 
pensary doctor, to whom we were indebted for the bread and the 
salmon-trout. He was the only respectable person in the lace ; aud 
as we were to remain next day, we thought it as well ts get what 
local information we could, about the best means of providiag food and 
what not for ourselves and the men. The prospects vhich he dis 
elosed to us were not encouraging. We suggested the advisability of 
scouring the mountains for sheep; but he doubted whetier any hunau 
tecth could find a way through the flesh of Cloonbawa mutton. The 
animals were not given to lamb bearing, were ten to Afteen years old, 
and were kept for the sake of their wool. All the lwe pigs had been 
sold a week before, at the last quarterly fair, to pay the rint; and, as 
for beef, it was likely to be as bad as the mutton, fer the natives only 
kept an odd cow or two, for the sake of the milk. He expected another 
loaf of bread in by the mail car, in the morniag, which we wer 
welcome to, for breakfast—we had already deprived him of his dinuer 
by demolishing his salmon-trout. “It was a fast day,” -he said, “aut 
he didn’t mind whether he dined on eggs or fish.” Generous fellow: 
Only an Irishman could part with his dinner witi a good grace. 

‘We were each of us men who liked to dine, n the proper acceptation 
of that term. 

‘After the doctor left for the night, we rose, silently and sadly, and 
went up the tottering stairs to bed. Denis was sleeping like « 
Tim was replenishing the fire. 1 suppose le saw sorrow and desp' 
depicted in my countenance. 

‘“Tim,” said I, answering to his questioning look, “ we're done, ™Y 
boy, at last,” and I made a clean breast ofit—told him all the doctor 
had said. | 

‘«<Divil a done, sir,”}he replied, putting his’ face close to mine; op 
gor we'll have a fine fat bird for the gihtlemen,. anyhow, come ve 
will.” | 
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<«A bird!” said J. How? Who has it ?” 

‘ “Be gor it’s myself has it,” said Tim, “safe and sound.” 

‘My curiosity was roused. “What sort of a bird is it,” I enquired, 
«and where did you get it ?” 

‘“Well,” said Tim—whispering again, and guiding the words to 


my ear with the palm of his hand—“ it’s a blessed bird—spake aisy.” 


‘“A what?” said I, uncertain whether to laugh or not. 

«A blessed bird, and no mistake—a thundering fat goose.” 

«“T never saw a blessed goose,” said I. 

‘“Sure she belonged to the priest,” he explained ; “divil a lie I’m 
telling your honour. Father Malone’s goose—no less. Don’t be asking 
any more questions till I go to confession to-morrow. Maybe I'll 
tell you all about it when—when she’s ate. Let the doctor get the 
breakfast, and I’ll go bail I'll have the dinner.” 

‘When the time came, Tim redeemed his promise nobly. We sat 
down, next day, to dinner, before a magnificent roast goose, of the most 
savoury and appetising description. 

‘“«T suppose, Tim, we have to thank you for this piece of good 
luck ?” said Denis. 

‘“Only for ketching, plucking, and cooking—Providence done the 
rest,” replied Tim, modestly, as he tilted up the dish for me to get at 
the gravy. “Providence, wid the help of the clargy. But you're 
overlooking the consalement, your honour.” 

‘“The what ?” said I. 

‘“The consalement, to be sure,” he repeated, pointing with the first 
finger of his disengaged hand to the region of the parson’s nose (as it 
iscalled). At last it was explained that Tim meant stufing; and, by 
Jove! most excellent stuffing it was. 

‘Of course we insisted on getting the whole story of the “blessed 
bird” from him. I give it in his own words—Latin and all—as nearly 
as possible. 

‘It appeared that he had succeeded in making the acquaintance of 
the priest’s boy, soon after our arrival at Cloonbawn, and learned from 
him that his reverence had to be off in the morning to make a “big 
seech” at a distant town, about the election. Tim walked home 
vith the boy that evening; and when he saw him well in, and the 
door shut, he paid a visit to the fowl-house, and helped himself to the 
hittest of the sleeping geese, twisting its neck as he did so. 

‘Before we were out of bed he was in the priest’s kitchen, waiting 
htiently for his reverence to rise, and chatting to the “sarvice-maid,” 
“she called her, who was greatly interested in the “sogers.” After 
he was introduced to Father Malone, in the parlour. 

’s the matter? I’m in a hurry,” said Father Malone; 
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wiping his mouth with the corner of the tablecloth, and Whisking the 
crumbs from his lap. 
‘ “Be gor, your reverince, matter enough,” said Tim; “and regarding 
the hurry, there’s a pair of us so.” s 
‘ “Be smart with it then, like a dasint man,” said the priest, “for | 
want to be off.” 
‘“Tisn’t the likes of me that would be after keeping your reverince,” 
replied Tim. 
‘“You belong to the soldiers that came last night ?” 
‘“No,” said Tim ; “‘axin’ your reverince’s pardon, I don’t. | belong 
to the officers.” 
‘«] knew you weren’t one of my flock, at all events.” 
‘“Divil a lie in it, your reverince ; and more’s the pity.” 
‘“Well, but what do you want?” inquired the priest, lifting his great he 
coat off the back of a chair in front of the fire. 
‘“Why, thin,” said Tim, politely helping him to put it on, “only a 
small matter of—of——” - 
*“Of what, man? Speak out!” said the priest. bo 
‘ “Of confession, your reverince.” 
““Tl not hear it out of the chapel,” replied Father Malone, looking 
about for his umbrella. des 
‘“Tt’s a case of necessity, your reverince,” pleaded Tim. ‘ 
*“ At all events, I can’t wait now. You must come to me when I 
get back, and we'll talk about it,” continued the priest, putting on his hat. 
‘* When you come back is it?” said Tim ; “who knows where the 
divil I'll be then—the Lord between us and harm! It’s only a small 
thing that’s troubling me, your reverince ; it would be aisy settling it.” 
‘« What’s it about ?” said Father Malone. 
** Only a bird, thin—a goose, your reverince.” 
** One you stole, I suppose ?” 
‘“ One I stole last night, surely,” said Tim, looking very penitent; 
“* what will I do t—and God bless you.” 
‘“ Make restitution in identitie. Do you know the owner of it!” 
‘« Well,” said Tim, hesitating, “I just partly guess, your reverince.” 
‘ “Go at once, and return the bird to the man it belongs to.” 
‘“ Well, he’s laving home to attind the meeting for a member of 
Parliament, and ” Tim fell to scratching his head. 
*“ Never mind that. You must give it back, I tell you.” A 
‘“ Might I just make so bowld as to dave it with your reverince, 
consideration of my being a stranger in these parts, and not wishing 
get into disgrace, till I'd be out of sight?” | 
‘« Leave it with mz! Certainly not! I'll have nothing to say it Tim 
Give it to the owner, and let there be an end of it.” ‘ad § 
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<« Well thin, to tell your reverince the plain truth, I’m after offering 
# to him this very morning, and—and—divil a bit of him would take it!” 

«“ May be the man didn’t understand that you stole it,” said Father 
Malone. 

‘« Be gor he did, your reverince—I'’m sartin sure, for I told him 
plain enough ; and be dad I'll be gone from Cloonbawn before he’s back 
from the meeting.” 

‘« Perhaps it’s money he wants,” suggested the priest ; “ you must, in 
that case, make restitution secundum aequale—pay for the goose.” 

‘« JI] lave the price to your reverince this minit,” said Tim, putting 
his hands into his trousers pocket ; “ take the money.” 

‘«T won't have it. Go and offer it to the man that owned the goose.” 

‘* And sure I did that, too, your reverince. First he refused to take 
back the goose, and then he refused paymint. That’s how I’m hobbled 
entirely to clear myself.” 

‘“ Make restitution secundum possibile: you had better just let the 
goose go on the road—say whisch/ and-peg a stone after her, and [’ll be 
bound she'll go home,” said the priest. 

‘“Sure she couldn’t—the Lord save us! She fhasn’t the head, 
nor the wings, nor naither the feet ; she’s kilt your reverince, stone 
dead.” 

‘“ Well, I suppose there’s no help for it now,” said Father Malone ; 
“we must just make the best of it. You'll have tofdo penance 
anyhow.” 

‘“Tt’s me that'll do that same with a heart and a half,” said Tim ; 
“only don’t be too hard on me. I’m a stranger, your reverince ; and 
the was a green goose— divil a grain of anything but grass ever she ate 
since the day she was born.” 

‘What punishment Father Malone inflicted on Tim we never in- 
quired,’ conéluded Captain Jack. 


**«Twere to consider too curiously to consider so.” 


‘Suffice it to say that we enjoyed our dinner without any scruples of 
tuuscience as to the means by which it had been obtained. If Tim 
didn't mind, why should we } Why should the receivers take it to 
teart more deeply than the thief? We left Cloonbawn before Father 
alone had time to return. The consequences might have been serious 
ven he discovered the joke and the loss of his goose. 

‘Probably Father Malone would have inflicted a penance severe enough 
0 last for a long time, if Tim had only remained another day; but 
Tim didn’t: he went out of the town with a heart as light as his head, 
‘ad singing his favourite song : ‘ 














































A BILLET AT CLOONBAWN. 





























Praties will grow, 
As we all of us know, 
And everything else—in saison. 
The slip of a pig 
Will soon grow big— 
It’s only since and raison. 
Be always merry, men— 
Like the Kerry men, 
The wide world over. 
When times are bad, 
If your heart is glad, 
You'll tide it over— 
My lad! 


Take things nice and aisy ! 
There’s lashins of time ; 
It isn’t a crime, 

To be the laste bit lazy ; 
But the height of sinse, 


And little expinse, ye 
To be a merry man, Se 
Like the Kerry man, an 

The wide world over, 
Be dad! 


And that’s his nayture : 
Barrin’ the rint, 
He’d be contint, 

The crayture ! 







The divil a thing can taise him! 3 













A thrifle itself will plaise him ! : BEI 
His owld gray goose is a swan ; 
His hins are faymale paycocks ; 
His wan pound note is a wan pound wan, 
And all his grass is clover— ‘Ai 
Be dad ! 
In thundering fine big haycocks. ‘Sp 
When times are bad, Ne 
He’s no way sad ; 
He takes what comes, and his heart is glad— ‘Al 






This merry man ; 
The rover, 
From Kerry, man, 
This wide world over. 













HOW GALAHAD CAME TO CAMELOT. 


Hip! Hip! 
Hurroo ! 
Hurroo! Hip, Hip! - 
It’s a pity we aren’t a nation ! 
Owld Clare is true, 
And Limerick too, 
And likewise gallant Tip ; 
I'll back one man from Corkshire 
To bate six more from Yorkshire ; 
Kerry men 
Agin Derry men, 
Or Munster agin creation ! 
Wirristrue ! 
It’s a pity we aren’t a nation ! 


The Captain sang admirably. We drank his health in a full bumper. 

‘What became of Denis?’ I asked. 

‘Ah!’ said Captain Jack, solemnly lowering the hand which held the 
yet untasted wine, ‘Poor Denis! He’s gone—years ago; went out as 
Secretary to Lord Pinchbeck when he became Governor of Lumbago, 
and that finished him off.’ 


J. FRANKLIN FULLER. 
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flow fALAHAD CAME TO {-AMELOT. 


ee 


BEING A FRAGMENT FROM A SONG, sUNG BY MERLIN, AT A GREAT FEAST 
HELD By KinG ARTHUR, AFTER THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE GRAIL- 
QUEsT. 

gh MERLIN. 

‘At the solemn feast of Pentecost, Arthur the king and his chosen 


knights . 

‘Sate, as we sit in the Court of Camelot, side by side at the Table Round ; 

‘None held converse, none made music, none knew hunger, none were 
athirst— 

‘All possessed with the same strange longing—all fulfilled with one 
awful hope— 


* These lines were written before the appearance of Mr. Tennyson’s last volume of 
beta, and follow a different version of the Norman-French romance to that adopted 
*y the Laureate in his ‘Quest of the Holy Grail.’ A.P.G. 






































398 HOW GALAHAD CAME TO CAMELOT. 


‘ Each of us fearing even to whisper what he felt to his bosom frieng 
‘Lest the spell should be snapt in sunder. 


Thus we sate, Awaiting 9 


sign,— 

‘When on a sudden, out of the darkness blared the bugle that hangs at 
the gate. * 

‘Loud the barbican leaped on its hinges, and the hollow porch, and thy 
vacant hall, 

* And the roofs of the long unlighted corridors, echoed the advent ,; 
unknown feet— 

‘The feet of a stranger approaching the threshold step by step irresistil)|y - 

‘ Till yonder door opened, and through it strode to the table, the Virgiy 
Knight, | 

‘Strode and stood with unlifted vizor. Fear fell on all—save only the 
King—, 

‘Up rose Arthur, unbarred his helmet, shone confessed the cow 
tenance chaste ; | 

‘Then, for so the spirit inspired him, set the youth on the Perilous Seat, 

‘ And the air, at his sessions, mightily thundered ; and paled the firelight 
—paled the lamps. ; 

‘Such a sudden stream, a splAidour flooded the feast with miraculous 
light. 

‘Whilst, O wonder! round the table, stoled in samite, white exceedingly 

‘Passed the Presence! mystical, shadowy, ghostly-gliding, the Holy 
Grail— 

‘ Passed—though none could its shape discover, nay, not even the Virgin 
Knight. 

‘Passed, and passing ministered manna, angels’ food, at the Table Round 

* Passed—passed with strains seraphic, incense odours, rainbow hues ; 

* Passed—passed, and as it entered, suddenly melted out of sight.’ 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 
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